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“ITS SO SIMPLE” 


JELLO 


_Americas most famous dessert. 
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HRIMP KELLY 
‘SOLOS’ 


RISH, five feet and three quarter inches in 
height (if he stretched hard) and a 
“crank” about aéroplanes—such was 

Thomas O’Ryan Kelly. Moreover, he was a 

ood looking chap with a pair of quizzical 
Ges eyes and a wholesome grin. There was 
an attractiveness about the grin that never 
failed to bring an instant response even from 
the most pessimistic person. The grin was at 
once an advantage and a drawback—an 
advantage since it served effectually to 
soften the determined lines of Kelly’s 
features, and a drawback since persons who 
did not know him well were likely to infer 
from it that he never had a serious thought. 

Ever since he had been able to take things 
apart to see just how they worked—that is, 
from the time he was able to walk — Kelly 
had been crazy about aéroplanes. While still 
a small boy he had been a leader among the 
boys of the neighborhood in making queer- 
shaped kites and model aéroplanes. Later 
under his direction the boys 
of the graduating class of 
LaFayette District School 
built a large glider. Perhaps 
the machine did not con- 
form to all of the standards 
of modern aéroplane con- 
struction, but to its makers 
it looked as good as the 
best. Nevertheless when the 
glider was done no one ap- 

arently wanted to try it. 

hen it was that Kelly vol- 
unteered. 

“Huh!” grunted Chick 
Jones, the most athletic 
member of the class, cha- 
grined that this diminutive 
chap should overshadow him in daring.“ That 
thing will go straight up with you, you 
shrimp.” 

“Perhaps it will,’”’ was Kelly’s response, 
“but ’m going to try it just the same.” 
And forthwith he began to get ready. 

The united efforts of the class succeeded in 
hauling the glider to the crest of a low but 
steep hill on a near-by farm. White of face 
but determined, Kelly took his position and 
with a boy at each wing tip to help propel 
the glider started running down the slope. 

_ Almost before they knew it the glider was 
in the air. For a distance of seventy-five feet 
it sailed gracefully; then it lost momentum. 
In vain did Kelly shift his weight in an effort 
to make the glider sail to the ground fifteen 
feet below. The craft was not properly 
balanced, and the bare hundred pounds of 
his weight was not enough to overcome the 
defect. The machine stalled, swayed and 
plunged to the ground. Bruised but not 
seriously hurt, Kelly was rescued from 
among the wreckage by his white-faced 
companions, who loudly acclaimed his 
ability as an aviator. After that when they 
called him “Shrimp” they used the nick- 
name as a title of honor. 

_ The episode stopped Kelly’s adventurings 
in the realm of practical aviation, but he 
turned energetically to the theoretical side of 
the subject and studied much. As might have 
been expected after five years of —— 
on his favorite subject, Kelly had laid the 
foundation for a career as an aéronautical 
engineer when he was barely nineteen years 
old. At about that age he realized that if he 
were to make aéronautics his life work he 
should have to become a pilot. An aéroplane 
designer who has never been off the ground 
and who has to trust others to do his flying 
for him is a poor representative of his pro- 
fession. Kelly was not the boy to take half- 
way measures. He had to learn to fly, but 
where? Learning to fly in civil life costs 
money, and Shrimp had no money to spare. 

He found that there was one place where 
he could get the necessary training—in the 
Army Air Service. If he could pass the re- 
quired examinations and be trained for a 








commission in the Officers Reserve Corps, he 
would gain his end and moreover would be- 
come valuable to his country. But in peace 
time perhaps two hundred and fifty pilots 
are trained in one year, and, since many of 
them are picked from men already in the 
service, the number admitted ‘from civil 
life is woefully small. That 
meant nothing to Kelly; 
there was a chance! He 
promptly sent in his appli- 
cation and then became 
busy. For six months he 
lived the life of a boxer 
training for a championship 
bout, though he did not 
neglect his studies. 

When he appeared before 
the examining board at the 
end of that time he passed 
with a high mark. But the 
members of the board shook 
their heads as they looked 
at his slight figure. 

‘We are training men for 
officers,” they said. “You are a little too 
small.” 

“But I am in perfect condition,’’ protested 
Shrimp almost tearfully, ‘and can stand 
=e I have the goods. Please give me a 
trial! 

The board debated and finally decided to 
leave the matter of stature to the examining 
surgeon. If he found the boy phys- 
ically qualified in all other respects 
they would recommend favorable ac- 
tion. 

Kelly passed every test in the 
army physical examination for flyers, 
one of the strictest of its kind known; 
but he was a quarter of an inch too 
short and four pounds underweight. 

“That looks bad, Kelly,” said the 
surgeon. “We could overlook the 
height, but the weight is more se- 
rious.”” Then, seeing the look of in- 
tense disappointment on the boy’s 
face, he continued, ‘““You have been 
around here all morning and say that 
you have had no breakfast. Come 
back after dinner, and I'll weigh you 
again.” 

Kelly stowed away a meal that 
would have done credit to a man 
twice his size. Then just before re- 
porting to the surgeon he drank a 
quart of milk and ate five bananas. 

The beam balanced at one hundred 
and twenty pounds and a half—half 
a pound to the good. 

“You are not fooling me,”’ the sur- 
geon said to him when the business 
of weighing was over, “but you seem 
so determined to make it that I’m 
going to let you pass.” 

The happiest boy in the world was 
Thomas O’Ryan Kelly, Private, First 
Class, A. S., when he reported to 
the primary flying school. In his 
ground studies he did extremely well. 

When he was assigned to Flight B 
for flying instruction the flight com- 
mander took one look, said some- 
thing and laughed uproariously. It 
hurt Kelly, but he held his tongue. In 
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fact he soon forgot the remark as he watched 
the plane that was to take him up for his 
first real flight come in to land. It was with 
an almost overpowering feeling of delight 
that the boy watched the stocky training 
machine skim over the surface and settle 
lightly to the ground. He ran out eagerly to 
_— the plane as it taxied in to the dead 
ine. 

A student leaped from the rear cockpit to 
the ground; the bronzed instructor pushed 
the goggles up from his eyes and, looking 
round, espied Kelly. ‘“Boy,”’ he called, ‘‘tell 
Cadet Kelly to hustle out. I’m waiting for 
him.” 

“T’m Cadet Kelly, sir.” 

“What!” said the instructor with an 
astonished look. ‘Oh, all right; get in.” 

But here an obstacle unexpectedly pre- 
sented itself. Shrimp’s legs were too short; 
he could not reach the rudder bar! Perched 
on the very edge of the seat and with the 
help of two extra seat cushions he managed 
to accomplish it. 

Some persons learn to fly easily ; some have 
the worst possible time in doing it. Shrimp 
was in the second class. It was not that he 
did not try. He “ate’’ flying, ‘“walked’’ it, 
talked it and dreamed of it. But for some 
reason or other he could not get the knack. 
He could take the machine into the air and 
manoeuvre it through gentle turns, but, try 
as he might, he could not seem to acquire the 


instantaneous coérdinating of mind and 
body essential in making a good landing 
An aviator who crashed at the conclusion of 
every flight is of little value to the service. 
Kelly could see the end of his flying career. 

Because he knew that the student was 
really trying his best the instructor gave him 
the limit of dual instruction before regret- 
fully reporting his inability to the flight com- 
mander. “I’ve tried to teach him, and he has 
tried like everything to learn, but he just 
can’t land,” the instructor said. “And the 
boy is a wonder on aéronautics; there is not 
a thing about aéroplanes that he doesn’t 
know. It’s a shame to drop him!” 

“Well,” said the flight commander, “take 
him out in the morning and solo him any- 
way. That is, if he cares to. go. It may be 
that, if he knows he has just got to land and 
that you are not there to help him, he will 
make a good job of it.” 

The instructor nodded. “T’ll do it.” 

Unfortunately the next morning Shrimp 
was worse than ever. With the instructor in 
the plane he made three landings that took 
all of the expert’s skill to keep from being 
dangerous crashes. Immediately after the 
last landing the instructor taxied the plane 
to the extreme edge of the field and, alight- 
ing quickly, turned to the student. 

“Take it around,” he said savagely. 
‘“‘And for heaven’s sake, land without break- 
ing everything!” Then in a more encourag- 
ing tone he added, “Just watch yourself. 
You know what to do. I’m pretty sure you’!! 
get around in good shape. Take off straight 
ahead. Circle the field as we have been doing 
and land at this end. If you don’t feel like 
trying, you can say so.” 

Shrimp’s response was to stretch his neck 
alarmingly in an effort to see whether every- 
thing was clear ahead. Then he unhesitat- 
ingly jammed the throttle forward. The 
plane started erratically across the flying 
field and then began to bounce. The watch- 
ing instructor raised his hand to his forehead 
and groaned. At a final bounce, higher than 
the rest, the instructor held his breath. 
The tail surfaces moved vigorously as 
the fledgling pilot strove to hold the plane 
in the air. The wheels came within six inches 
of the ground, then rose again as the plane 
gained speed. The instructor heaved a sigh 
of relief. 

“I certainly am glad that’s over,” he 
muttered. ‘“Now for the worst part.” 


“Why, you nervy little beggar!” he cried 
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As for Shrimp, he was busy with a capital 
B! The empty cockpit ahead made him feel 
very much alone, but the fear of his being 
unable to cope with any unexpected situa- 
tion that might arise was dwindling, for he 
realized that he was managing the plane 
better than he had ever managed one before. 
He made the first turn with new confidence, 
something akin to the confidence felt by a 
boy who on being thrown into a pool of water 
finds that he can keep himself afloat. 

Then came the second turn, and then the 
third. Shrimp began to feel exultant. But on 
the fourth as he headed the plane toward the 
field to land he made the mistake of falling 
in directly behind another plane and thus 
caught its wash. The propeller wash of an 
aéroplane is similar to that of a boat, on'y 
much more active. When an aéroplane 
strikes the churned up, eddying air made by 
the propeller of another machine it becomes 
temporarily uncontrollable. Fortunately the 
ordeal is short; as soon as the plane travels a 
short distance to one side it strikes calm air 
again. 

The incident served to throw Shrimp into 
a panic. He moved the stick wildly to either 
side and got little response from the usually 
sensitive ship, which persisted in careening 
at alarming angles. Then just as it steadied 
the stick moved suddenly without offering 
any resistance. Surprised, Shrimp looked 
down. What he saw caused him to catch his 
breath suddenly, and he felt every hair on 
his scalp prickle oddly. 

The metal socket into which the hickory 
control stick fitted had broken. The stock 
was loose in his hand and at first glance he 
had no means of guiding the plane! Replac- 
ing the stick was out of the question. The 
socket had plainly been cracked for a long 
time and had needed only the extra strain of 
righting the ship when it struck the pro- 
peller wash to break it off clean. 

It was a mean situation, one in which a 
most experienced pilot would have been at a 
loss, not to mention a man on his first “‘solo”’ 
flight! For a few seconds Shrimp gave him- 
self up to utter despair. Then his five years’ 
study on his favorite topic stood him in good 
stead, for he remembered in a flash that a 
peculiarity of aéroplane design is that when 
the motor is throttled the nose of the plane 
will drop toward the ground, and with the 
motor full on the machine will resume a 
level position and in time climb slightly. 

Shrimp slid the throttle back gingerly. 
For seconds that seemed infinitely long noth- 
ing happened. Then slowly the nose dropped 
below the horizon. Shrimp waited until the 


machine was in a fairly steep glide; then he ‘ 


opened the throttle suddenly, just a short 
burst, and closed it immediately. The nose 
raised slightly, then dropped to the gliding 
angle again. The field, which was a quarter 
of a mile ahead and three hundred feet be- 
low, was a mile square, but to Kelly it ap- 
peared no larger than a postage stamp. 
How to get the plane down without wrecking 
it was a question; to land the disabled 
machine on the apparently small expanse 
seemed impossible. 

But with the craft under partial control 
the little pilot became more hopeful; instead 
of running the risk of serious injury to him- 
self he now had at least a chance of escaping 
without harm except to the plane. But 
Shrimp did not want to smash the machine 
if he could avoid it; he wanted it to land 
properly. : 

He reached down and, grasping the broken 
stump of the socket, found that by exerting 
all of his strength he could move it slightly. 
But he also found that when he bent down 
he was too short to see over the side of 
the cockpit and could not tell where he was 
going. 

He straightened up just in time to open 
the throttle wide and prevent the glide from 
becoming a nose dive. He was only twenty 
feet above the field when he succeeded in 
levelling the plane. 

lt was time to act and act quickly. Shrimp 
twisted himself in his seat. For an instant he 
took his left foot from the sensitive rudder 
and, kicking out vigorously, struck the 
fabric covering the lett side of the fuselage 
and tore in it a jagged hole. He got his foot 
— just in time to prevent a dangerous 
skid. 

Then with his right hand on the throttle, 
continually “jockeying” it to keep the ma- 
chine from climbing, he ripped blindly 
with his left hand in an effort to enlarge 
the opening. Soon he was able to see through 
it and to observe the ground, which was 
only a few feet below and sliding back- 
ward at the rate of sixty miles an hour. He 
closed the throttle and, reaching down, 
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rasped the stump of the socket with both 
nds. The speeding ground came nearer— 
nearer. Shrimp me dg back—pulled again. 
The wheels touched, and the plane re- 
bounded into the air. 

For an eternity it seemed to hang poised 
while Shrimp with his eyes fixed on the 
ground waited for it to settle. Then in an 
endeavor to bring the tail down to the land- 
ing position he exerted all of his strength in a 
final pull—and succeeded. The plane struck 
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“ What do you think of that?” 


Chapter Four. Another clue 


after Theo received 
the note from Antoi- 
nette she came hurry- 
4 to Savannah. 
im “Why, what are 
® you doing here?” 
cried Antoinette as 
her cousin rushed into 
the Spencer house. 

“Mother’s a little 
better and let me 
come for a day or two 
to help you out. She’s awfully worried; Aunt 
Adelaide has never been ill enough to take 
to her bed before. How is she?’’ 

“T can’t tell whether she’s any better or 
not,’ answered Antoinette. ‘“She’s still in 
bed and has a terrible sick headache most of 
the time. Go up and see her while I finish 
dusting the parlor. I’m so glad you came!” 

“Tsn’t it a lark!” cried Theo. “I never 
really wanted to come into this house before. 
But since you're here I love it!’’ She ran up- 
stairs to look in on her aunt, but came down 
again after a few minutes. ‘Well, she cer- 
tainly looks sick. And she wouldn’t talk to 
me more than a very little because it made 
her head worse. She says I’m to help you all 
I can and stay as long as mother will allow 
me. Do you know, she acts to me as if she 
had something on her mind, something new 
I mean, that is worrying the life out of her. 
That sometimes makes people feel this way. 
I wonder what in the world it can be? But 
give me a duster, Tony, and we'll get through 
this and go out later and stroll around.” 

When they had finished downstairs they 
went up together and began on the bed- 
rooms. 

“Tony,” cried Theo, “are you going to let 
me do the closed-up room with you?’ 

“Why, certainly!’ exclaimed her cousin. 
“Why shouldn’t 1?” 

‘Well, do you know, Aunt Adelaide would 
never let me go into it with her. It’s queer, 
isn’t it? But | think she has never liked me 
very well. I’m different from you, Tony, 
even if we do look alike. I believe Aunt 
Adelaide actually likes you!”’ 

Antoinette chose a key from the bunch 
she carried, unlocked the door and led the 
way into the darkened room. When they had 
raised the shades, opened the windows and 
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solidly on three points—an almost perfect 
landing. ; 
When the machine stopped rolling he 
straightened up and wiped the beads of 
perspiration from his forehead. There was 
the sound of running feet, and the instructor 
came to the side of the plane. : 
“That was mighty good, boy,’’ he said. 
“But the way you glided into the field was a 
new one to me.’”’ Then he glanced into the 
cockpit and realized what had happened. 


let in the glorious golden sunshine 
Theo drew in her breath and 
looked about her with curious 
aze. Then she turned suddenly to 
er cousin, grasped her arm and 
whispered : ; 
well me this instant about 
‘A. R.’! I almost forgot about it 
since I came into the house, but 
I’ve been dying to know ever 
since I got your note. I scarcely 
slept last night for thinking about 
it. How did you find it out, and 
what is it?” 

Antoinette led the way over to 
the secretary. “It happened like 
this. I was dusting here the morn- 
ing after I came back from Wil- 
mington Island, and I got to 
thinking that perhaps I hadn’t 
looked over these books as care- 
fully as I might have done; so I 
began on that top shelf and made 
up my mind I’d start there and 
look carefully through every sin- 
gle book, taking just a few each 
day till {'d gone over every one. 
Well, I hadn’t looked through 
more than five when I came across 
one that told me, I think, one of 
the very things we were wild to 
know. Here it is!” 

She moved a chair to the secretary, 
climbed on the seat and from there to the 
arms and from that height was barely able to 
reach to the top shelf and pull down one of 
the books. Handing it to her cousin, she 
merely remarked, “What do you think of 
that?” . 

Theo took it in her hands and examined it 
breathlessly. It was not a large volume; it 
was only some six inches long by four inches 
wide—a thick, fat little book with gilt edges 
and silver clasps, bound in faded purple 
velvet. She opened it and looked in. ‘‘Bless 
me!” she cried. “It’s a Bible!” 

It was indeed a Bible and of such in- 
finitesimally fine print that her eyes ached in 
just scanning one of its pages. 

“T certainly wouldn’t want to read this 
Bible for half an hour,’ Theo went on. 
“Mother has one a little like it that father 
gave her years ago. It used to be the fashion 
to carry a very handsome one like this to 
church every Sunday. But what is there 
about the book that gave you any ideas?” 

Antoinette took it and, quietly turning 
to the blank page in the front, pointed to 
some faded writing on its surface. Theo 
read aloud: 


“<To Adelaide Spencer, 
With every kindest regard, 
Alan Ravanel’” 


Then she turned her eyes back to her 
cousin, and they stared at each other in a 
long silence. At last Theo drew in her breath 
with a sigh. “Well! I should say you had 
made a discovery!” she exclaimed. ‘This is 
‘A. R.’ beyond a doubt.” 

“But who is or was Alan Ravanel, and 
what did he have to do with all this?” asked 
Antoinette. “Did you ever hear of any such 
person?” 

“There is a Ravanel family in the central 
part of Georgia that father knew very well. 
I never saw any.of them myself, but I’ve 
heard him mention them often. I can’t 
imagine what any of them had to do with 
this matter.” 

“Well, anyhow,” went on Antoinette, 
“one thing is certain; an Alan Ravanel at 
some time or other gave Aunt Adelaide this 
handsome little Bible and was somehow 
mixed up with the mystery of this room. 
Theo, could it be possible that he was en- 
gaged to Aunt Adelaide? Somehow I’ve 
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“Why, you nervy little beggar!” he cried. 
“T told them you had the goods! Come and 
report to the officer in charge of pie 

“There is something that I should like to 
do first, if I may,” said Shrimp. 

“Go ahead. What is it?” 

“T’d like to take another plane and try a 
landing or two. I think I have the hang of it 
now.” 

He received the officer’s consent, and on 
the subsequent trials he landed perfectly. 


OF RAVEN POOL 


CBy Augusta Huiell Seaman 


never thought of such a thing in connection 
with her!”’ 

Theo was immediately fired by the ro- 
mance of it. ‘I’ve often wondered why she 
never married. She is a very handsome 
woman even now, and father said she was a 
beautiful girl years ago. She must have had 
lots of attention. O Tony, I believe we've 


struck it!” 

Theo again bent to examine the little 
Bible. “There’s absolutely nothing else 
about this book to give us any clue,’ she 
remarked, turning the leaves. “But it 
seems to me I remember some one’s saying it 
wasn’t unusual years ago for a young man 
who was very much interested in a girl to 
give her a handsome little Bible to carry to 
church. That shows we must be on the right 
track. What about that note?” she de- 
manded. “Did you tell Aunt Adelaide about 
it as soon as you got home?” 

“No, I didn’t,” Antoinette replied. “She 
was so sick and miserable that I just didn’t 
think it wise to bother her about it. I really 
did intend to, but what with waiting on her 
and seeing that things ran smoothly in the 
house and going on errands and all that I 
never got a chance. And besides it’s the 
hardest thing in the world to find just the 
right opening for such a subject. I suppose 
I’m queer, but I hate to break in on just 
nothing at all and refer to the matter. I'd 
rather be’ up to it in a natural way. But I 
never get a chance.” 

“T know Aunt Adelaide’s difficult to talk 
to,” agreed Theo, ‘‘but, do you know, I feel 
as if maybe her illness is caused by some- 
thing in connection with this matter. She 
may be worrying over it all afresh for some 
reason we don’t know. Perhaps if you showed 
her this and told her all about it, the relief 
might help her to get well very much 
sooner. I feel absolutely certain she has 
never known this thing was there. Just 
think what it might mean to her!” 

There was something so convincing in the 
argument that Antoinette could not but 
admit the force of it. “I hate to do it,” she 
declared. “But if you think that way, I agree 
with you, and I'll go right off. You stay here 
and wait till I come back. You had better 
not come with me. I can do it better alone. 
But I’d rather walk into a lion’s den this 
minute!” 

She went to her aunt’s room, and Theo 
remained where she was, waiting in breath- 
less suspense for the outcome of the inter- 
view; she was afraid that it might be a long 
one. In her sickness Aunt Adelaide might be 
much more communicative than usual, 
especially if she were suddenly confronted 
with such a wonderful thing as a long undis- 
covered note from one whom she had 
possibly held dear. 

But to Theo’s astonishment Antoinette 
was back in a couple of minutes with a most 
curious and bewildered expression on her 
face. ‘Can you believe it, Theo? I told her all 
about the picture’s falling and that scrap’s 
tumbling out and how I thought it might be 
something that belonged to her. She took it 
and put it under her pillow, scarcely glancing 
at it, and only said what you once warned 
me she might say, ‘Thank you very much 
for your trouble!’ Not another word! I was 
so astonished I just couldn’t help asking her 
one ogy 9 I said, ‘But have you ever seen 
it before, Aunt Adelaide?’ She gave me the 
queerest glance, and all she said was, ‘Cer- 
tainly I’ve seen it before. I put it where it 
came from myself!’”’ 

Two days later Aunt Adelaide was better, 
so much better that she was up and about 
and began to attend to her affairs as usual. 
But the girls noticed that she seemed un- 
usually depressed, and once Antoinette, 
coming upon her unexpectedly, discovered 
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her wiping her eyes as if she had 
been crying. Yet, as was her 
wont, she said nothing that 
would enlighten them, and they 
were left to guess wildly as to 
the cause of her trouble. 

The day after she resumed her 
usual mode of life Theo returned 
to Wilmington Island. Before she 
went she extracted a promise 
from her aunt that Antoinette 
should return and finish her visit 
there. Miss Spencer agreed, for 
the girl was still far from being 
her normal self physically. 

And so Theo left. Antoinette 
missed her sorely, for even in the 
few days she had been there, and 
busy as they had kept, they still 
had found time to do much ex- 
ploring of the pretty city togeth- 
er. Antoinette liked old houses 
and historic sites, and Theo had 
shown her so many and spoken 
of so many historic episodes con- 
nected with them that Antoi- 
nette was convinced that every 
noted character in America had 
at one time or another visited or 
made his home in Savannah! 

“But the Spencer house is one 
of the most noted of all!’ Theo 
had assured her. ‘“There’s hardly 
a historic personage, from 
George Washington down the 
line, that hasn’t at some time 
visited there. It would be a terri- 
ble thing for it ever to be sold or 
torn down like so many noted 
places in this city. I think it 
would kill Aunt Adelaide if such 
a thing ever had to happen. 
Once a big automobile firm of- 
fered her a terribly tempting 
sum if she’d sell out to them and 
let them put up a warehouse on 
the site of the house. She’d have 
had enough to keep her in comfort for the 
rest of her life. But she refused them point- 
blank. Said she’d rather work herself into 
the grave and keep the place as it is than do 
such a thing! I quite admire her for it!” 

“Oh, so do I!’ Antoinette had cried softly; 
and a new respect for her aunt crept into her 
heart, and a new thrill of pride went through 
her to think that it was her own family to 
whom this wonderful place belonged, and 
that she had an equal share and interest in 
keeping it for the future in all its original 
beauty and atmosphere. 

Three days after Theo’s departure An- 
toinette’s aunt sent her back to Wilmington 
Island to finish her visit. She returned to 
the lovely spot as to another home, and 
Theo welcomed her with rapturous delight. 

“You're just in time!’’ Theo cried. “Ralph 
Peyton came over from their plantation on 
the other side of the island to spend the day, 
and we’re going fishing for a while and then 
follow this creek down to the ocean and have 
a swim in the surf. We’ll pack up a lunch 
right now, and we needn’t be back till dark. 
Mother is better and doesn’t mind my going 
off. Oh, what a lark we’ll have! It’s ages 
since I’ve been off on a picnic!” 

An hour later they set out together with 
the luncheon packed in the boat along with 
their bathing suits and fishing lines and bait; 
and when they returned toward evening 
Antoinette declared that she had never had 
a more delightful day. Sunburned, di- 
shevelled and laughing, she seemed a different 
person from the pale and lonely girl who had 
made her first visit to Wilmington Island. 
Theo secretly rejoiced at the change and 
congratulated herself on having thought of 
the expedition. It would be good for her 
cousin, she thought, to see and be with more 
young people, especially when she was down 
at the island, and so get out of the old, un- 
happy rut. 

When Ralph left them that evening and 
went on down to the shore to get into his 
launch they sat down for a while on the wide 
veranda in the growing darkness. Tired, 
quiet and happy, they chatted on in des- 
ultory fashion and were just planning to go 
to bed when to their great astonishment 
who should come hurrying back but Ralph, 
beckoning to them in a mysterious manner. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” they both 
cried in chorus. 

“Hush!” he whispered. “I don’t want to 
scare you. It’s really nothing to be alarmed 
about, but I wondered if you knew how 
peculiarly old Marm Debbie is acting.” 

The two glanced consciously at each 
other. “I don’t understand what you mean,”’ 
ventured Theo. ‘What is she doing?” 
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She beat her turbaned head and moaned over and over again 


“Well, I'll tell you what I saw and how I 
happened to see it,’’ he replied. “I came 
across a strange dog just as I got to the shore 
and ran after him into the bushes and up the 
bank. He led me round for quite a while, and 
finally I lost him and gave it up. But as I was 
coming back I found myself right near Marm 
Debbie’s cabin, and I heard the strangest 
moaning as I passed. Thinking she might be 
sick or need help, I just tiptoed round to the 
side and peeked in the window. And say, but 
she was doing some funny stunts! I think 
she’s probably at it yet, if you care to see her. 
Maybe you can make something out of it. 
I certainly couldn’t.” 

“Oh, come on!” cried Theo, springing up 
at once. “Of course we want to see it.” 

They proceeded after Ralph in Indian file 
in the direction of Marm Debbie’s cabin; 
the girls tried wildly to guess what new 
development had suddenly come in their 
mystery and wondered how they were to 
explain matters to Ralph, if they had to ex- 
plain at all. In the soft Southern starlight 
they made their way through the sweet- 
scented underbrush. Mysterious night 
noises greeted them on every side—soft 
creakings and rustlings, the breaking of a 
twig here, the sound of scrambling through 
the brush there, as if some tiny animal were 
scurrying out of their path. Far in the woods 
a mocking bird fluted, and a shrill chorus of 
young frogs piped in the marshes. 

“Isn’t it a wonderful night!’ whispered 
Antoinette. The beauty of it all was new and 
keen to her. 


“Yes, I  s’pose so,” answered Theo 
absently. “Look out for rattlesnakes, 
though!” 


Antoinette immediately “came to earth” 
and steered her steps in cautious dread. 

At the edge of the clearing Ralph held up 
a warning finger, and they tiptoed quietly 
round the corner of Marm Debbie’s cabin 
behind him. 

At the side farthest from the path was a 
little window, and from it a faint light 
streamed out across the velvety darkness. 
Gathering noiselessly round, the three 
peered into the tiny hut. 

The single room was lighted only by a 
small kerosene lamp. On the open hearth a 
few sticks were smouldering, and in front of 
it on a low stool sat Marm Debbie. The clean 
white handkerchief round her head and the 
gleam of her silver-rimmed spectacles made 
the only high lights in the comparative gloom 
of the little cabin. For the moment she was 
absolutely quiet; her hands were clasped in 
her lap. 

“Well, what’s the trouble?” Theo whis- 
pered to Ralph in a disappointed fashion. 


“T don’t see anything at all queer or unusual.” 

“Just wait a moment,” he replied. “She 
was doing it a minute ago. I heard her as we 
came along. She’ll probably be at it again 
presently.” 

They continued to watch in breathless 
silence. Presently the old negress began to 
rock back and forth and mutter indis- 
tinguishable words. 

Then from the bodice of her dress she 
drew out something and held it shielded in 
her hands while she stared and nodded at 
it and continued to mumble to herself in 
an incoherent fashicn. The object looked 
much like a crudely fashioned bag of some 
coarse material. 

“Oh, pshaw!’”’ whispered Theo scornfully. 
“It’s just one of those old conjure-bag per- 
formances that they all try once in a while. 
Surely you aren’t getting excited about that, 

alph!” 


“Just you wait!” replied the boy. “Do you 
suppose I would have brought you here for 
any old conjure-bag tricks? There’s more to 
it than that, if you'll just keep quiet and 
have a little patience.” 

They subsided again into watchful silence. 
And within the hut Marm Debbie continued 
to mumble and nod at the object in her 


and. 

Suddenly with a lightning-like swiftness 
that made the two girls jump her actions 
changed. Rising from the stool, she tore 
open the bag, and her skinny fingers fairly 
trembled as she began fumbling with the 
string. 

Groping in its depths, she brought out 
some pieces of folded paper. To the three in 
the window they appeared more than any- 
thing else like pages torn from a pocket 
notebook, much worn and yellowed and 
creased. 

She did not open them, however, but 
stood holding them between the fingers of 
one hand while with the other hand she beat 
her turbaned head and moaned over and 
over again: 

“Oh, laws, I can’t remember. 
member.” 

Still holding the papers in one hand, she 
dropped back on the stool, rocking back and 
forth, moaning and muttering incoherently. 


I can’t re- 
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Gradually the spasm seemed to 
pass. After a while she replaced 
the papers in the bag and re- 
turned the bag to its hiding place 
in her dress. 

The muttering and moaning 
ceased, and she only sat gazing 
into the fire in absolute quiet 
again. 

Ralph beckoned the two girls 
away, and they tiptoed out to 
the path and strolled back to the 
house. 

“She goes over and over that 
performance at regular intervals; 
she’ll probably keep it up half 
the night,” he informed them. 
“I watched her do it twice be- 
fore I called you folks, and each 
time it was identically the same. 
What do you make of it any- 
way?” 

Theo stopped short in the 
path and appeared to consider 
something seriously a moment 
before she spoke. 

“T confess, it’s a new one to 
me, Ralph,” she said at last, 
“and I can’t think what it means. 
You’ve always known Marm 
Debbie was queer and not in her 
right mind. Everyone does. But 
you probably haven’t known 
that there’s something more to 
it than that—something con- 
nected with our family, and a 
sort of mystery there seems to 
be in it.-I don’t know that I 
ought to tell you, but, since 
you’ve let us into this discovery 
about Marm Debbie, I might as 
well tell you that there is a 
mystery, and that we girls are 
trying our best to unravel it. If 
we ever need your help, I’m 
going to ask you for it, Ralph.” 
Theo paused for a moment 
thoughtfully. “And I’m going to ask you 
besides never to question us about it or any- 
thing we may want you to do. If we can 
ever explain, if it’s right to explain, you 
know that we will.” 

“You can count on me always, girls,” 
the boy agreed heartily. “And if I have 
any curiosity about the subject, you’ll never 
know it. Well, so long! I suppose it will be 
late enough before I get home.” 

And he was off down the path toward the 
water, whistling a lively tune as he strode 
rapidly along. 

Five minutes later the resounding chug- 
chug of his motor told them that he was on 
his way. 

But as they walked back to the house 
Theo grasped Antoinette’s hand in a viselike 
rip. 

° “Do you realize, Antoinette, what all this 
means that Ralph has discovered?” she 
whispered eagerly. “It means that we’ve got 
hold of another clue, the most important one 
yet! I never heard Marm Debbie say those 
words before. Whether she could always say 
them or has been able to say them just 
recently I can’t imagine. Certainly she never 
says them in public. But the main thing is 
this: she’s trying to remember something, 
probably something important, if we only 
knew it. And those pieces of paper in her 
bag! I’d give everything I possess to see 
them! But goodness knows how I ever shall! 
Well, anyway, [call this a fine day’s work!” 
TO BE CONTINUED 
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THE FOUR 
Ill. THE FAR 
By Walter V. Woehlke 


STRANGE excitement seized the 
population of Seattle on the morning 
of July 14, 1897. From Capitol and 

Queen Anne hills, from all the steep streets 
and wooded ridges, came hurrying men 
shouting to friends and neighbors, who in 
turn joined the procession. Drivers aban- 
doned their teams; bakers left their rising 
dough; clerks forsook counters and indig- 
nant customers to rush bareheaded into the 
street and down to the water front. Even 
the newspaper offices were deserted while 
printers, reporters and editors fought their 
way through the crowd milling round the 
entrance to the dock where the steamer 
Portland had tied up at daybreak. 

An express wagon preceded by four police- 
men gained entrance to the dock. the 
return trip the officers kept their hands on 
their holsters; on either side of the wagon 
marched a bearded man carrying a rifle in 
the crook of his left elbow, and alongside the 
driver a third unshaven, booted fellow, rifle 
across knees, scanned the faces of the crowd 
suspiciously. 

Surrounded by hundreds of men and boys, 
the wagon pounded across the railway tracks 
and up First Avenue and came to a stop in 
front of a bank. While the officers cleared a 
passage two of the whiskered 
men dragged a heavy bundle out 
of the wagon and carried it into 
the bank; the watcher on the 
driver’s seat followed them with 
his finger on his rifle trigger. As 
the door closed the crowd surged 
forward, eager to watch the pro- 
ceedings on the inside. The men 
lifted the heavy bundle to a 
table. They cut the rope, re- 
moved the outer blanket and 
revealed a large, stout canvas 
sack. Slowly, carefully, they cut 
along the upper seam. Those at door and 
windows pressed their faces against the glass 
and those behind them pushed forward, stood 
on tiptoe and craned their necks to catch a 
glimpse of what filled the bag. 

“Tt’s true! They’ve got it! Real gold!’ 

Thus ran the news that electrified the 
northwest corner of the country, that set 
the imagination of the continent on fire, that 
started the Klondike rush and for a year 
made the Puget Sound ports the jumping-off 

lace of the adventurous gold-mad horde 
eaded for Chilkoot Pass, White Horse 
Rapids and the golden sands of the Far 
North. 

That July morning Seattle did not work. 
The city was too busy watching the unload- 
ing of nearly four thousand pounds of raw 
gold, too busy getting rid of jobs and gather- 
ing equipment for the journey to the 
Alaskan placers to bother about common- 
place activities: Even the daily newspapers 
were crippled; despite the greatest news in 
the history of the region, they could round up 
only enough reporters and printers to put out 
four pages instead of the usual eight. 

And so between sunrise and midday the 
sawmill town of Seattle became the news 
centre of the world; the deep woods of Puget 
Sound rang with the shouts of excited men 
— the story of Klondike gold, and 
the telegraph wires hummed with the tidings. 
Only the white cone of Mount Rainier, 
towering to a height of nearly three miles 
above the blue sound, remained serene. 

Though Juan de Fuca discovered the arm 
of the sea to the north of the 
Olympic peninsula as early as 
1592, the region that is today the 
far northwestern cor- 
ner of the country re- 
mained undisturbed by 
white men—fur traders 
excepted—long after 
California and Oregon 
had seen the begin- 
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ning of settlement. The principal reason for 
the white man’s slowness in developing the 
Puget Sound region was the universal di 

like for chopping wood. In California and in 
the Willamette Valley eal goer nerd Oregon 
the settlers found broad fertile plains that 
required ng plowing to produce a harvest. 
But in the Puget Sound country the new- 
comers had to hew and hack their way 
through a living wall of wood, through one 
of the densest stands of tall timber in all the 
world, through a continuous forest that 
began just above the breakers of the Pacific, 
swept upward to the snow line of the 
Olympic range, swept down its eastern slope 
to the waters of Rast Canal and Puget 
Sound, covered the islands between them and 
continued on the mainland denser than ever 
up the dripping flank of the Cascades clear 
to the foot of the glaciers and the snow fields. 

Just try this experiment: Take 
a@ saw and an axe, go out into 
the woods, pick out the largest 
tree in sight, cut it down, remove 
the logs, burn the branches and 
then pull the stump out of the 
ground. Having done that, pic- 
ture six or seven hundred trees 
twice as big as the one you 
found—trees five, eight, ten feet 
in diameter and two hundred 
feet high. Imagine the huge 
amount of work necessary to 
get rid of those trees and their 
roots. When your imagination has calloused 
and blistered your hands and put a perma- 
nent crick in your back then it is time to 
realize that all that labor clears only two 
acres. 

In extent, in the huge size and uniform age 
of the trees, the Douglas fir stands of the 
Pacific Northwest constituted and still con- 
stitute perhaps the greatest coniferous 
forest of the world. The redwoods of north- 
western California grow to much larger size 
and yield more lumber an acre, but the red- 
wood forest covers only a narrow twenty 
mile strip along the Pacific shore, whereas 
the Douglas fir swings in dense ranks from 
the southern boundary of Oregon over the 
slopes, crests and cafions of the Coast 
Range, the Olympics and the Cascades clear 
into British Columbia. 

From about the time that Edward II 
mounted the English throne six hundred 
years ago until three centuries later there 
occurred in this region a succession of 
forest fires the like of which has not been 
seen in modern times. On hun- 
dreds of square miles the great 
forest then standing was eteel out 
by a tremendous sheet of fire, 
licked up by a holocaust that trans- 
formed millions of giant trees into 
flaming torches, leaving a black- 
ened waste of bare ground and 
dead trunks in its wake. 

No record of those colossal fires 
is left except the new forests that 
sprang up after the glowing 
embers had died out. The 
expert eye of the forester sees 
their origin as clearly as the 
geologist reads the story of 
long-vanished glaciers from 
the marks the grinding masses 
of ice left on the harder rocks. 
The forester knows that the 
seed of the Douglas fir does not 
sprout in the litter of needles 
and branches covering the 
forest floor many inches 
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deep; he knows that the seed of that re- 


markable tree remains alive, retains its 
germinating power for many _ years, 
that it must come in direct contact with 
the soil to its mission, and that 
contact can be established only by clearing 
the forest litter by fire. Therefore when he 
sees an extensive stand of Douglas fir, the 
trees of which are almost uniforml of the 
same age, be it three hundred or five hundred 
years, he knows that a great fire swept 
through the old forest, cleared the ground 
and started millions o ings on a new 
race for sunlight and air. 

It was that forest, that almost impene- 
trable wall of wood coming clear down to the 
water’s edge, which retarded white settle- 
ment. In 1592 the ancient mariner Juan de 
Fuca sailed up the strait bearing his name, 
penetrated far inland between the rib 
peninsula and Vancouver Island, but his di 
covery was forgotten until, in 1788, a British 
trader, coming from the China Sea, sailed 
right into the wide mouth of the strait. 
Following him came a Spanish expedition 
from California, which formally took posses- 
sion of the islands at the mouth of Puget 
Sound in behalf of the Spanish king. The 
only trace of the Spanish claim persisting to 
this day consists of the names that the dis- 
coverers bestowed on Orcas, Valdez, Lopez 
and other islands, on the Canal de Haro and 
on Rosario Strait. Right in the midst of their 
explorations the Spaniards encountered the 
ship of Capt. George Vancouver, bent on 
annexing everything in sight in behalf of His 
Britannic Majesty. But neither Spaniards 
nor pe ane tried to penetrate the living 
wall of fir, cedar and spruce that barred the 
way to the white mountain chains all round 
the inland sea. To them the green wilder- 
ness was valuable chiefly because of the furs 
that could be obtained from the Indians. 

It was the fur trade monopoly of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, the clash of the 
company factors with the sturdy American 
settlers who crossed plains, deserts and 
mountains to establish new homes in the 
Oregon territory, that aroused the “Fifty- 
four-forty or fight’? controversy with the 
British—a —- that did not end ina 
fight, even though the boundary line was 
fixed by compromise almost six degrees south 
of the latitude that the American settlers 
claimed. And after the compromise the deep 
forests along the blue arms of the sea re- 
mained just as undisturbed as before. Not 
until late in the fifties a horde of disappointed 

old-seekers began to trickle back from the 

eadwaters of the Fraser River in British 
Columbia did men begin to lay axe to the 
forest, to chop down and burn trees to make 
homes for themselves in the clearings. 

In the Puget Sound country the finest 
timber fifty years ago was. a nuisance, an 
encumbrance. Except for the limited local 
needs there was no market for lumber even 
after the first railway, the Northern Pacific, 
was completed to Puget Sound in 1883. It 
was only when the Dakotas were changed 
from cattle ranges into wheat fields, when 
the pine forests of the Great Lakes followed 
the buffalo and the passenger pigeon into 
“has been” land, that the trumpet notes of 
the band saw announced the doom of the 
great Douglas fir forests. 

The chorus of the band saw has 
shrieked incessantly for forty 

ears; from millions of acres 

ginning at salt water and 
working up the ever steeper 
slopes to the white crown of the 
mountains, the forest has been 
cut as with a scythe; yet the 
pees of the country has 
changed but little. The mild, 
moist winters with their endless 
drizzling rains, the long sunny 
days of the equally mild sum- 
mers, cause the forest trees to 
shoot. up with incredible rapid- 
ity. Given half a chance, given 
protection against fire, the 
young growth will cover the 
cut-over land in thirty years 
with a new forest fifty, sixty, 
eighty feet high. 

Though except on the higher 
slopes of the mountains you 

have to go miles from 
the main traveled roads 
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today to reach virgin timber, the forest stil! 
dominates the northwest corner of th: 
country. Mills, logging railways and lumber 
trains are everywhere; and on the water- 
front lumber schooners are forever filling 
their deep waists with deck loads of boards 
that reach a third of the way up the 
stumpy masts. Great spars a hendrea and 
fifty feet long are lashed to the decks of 
blunt-nosed tramps, and the hold of many « 
liner is filled with the pungent odor of woo! 
that just alittle while before was a tall tree. 

“Sawdust, stumps and salmon!” So the 
haughty Californians characterized their 
neighbors of western Washington not ver) 
long ago, before Seattle sluiced its hills int. 
Elliott Bay, built a forty-two story sky- 
scraper and gathered to its docks a might) 
merchant fleet flying the flags of all nations. 
Sawdust and stumps are still to be had in 
unlimited quantities, but the old-time super- 
abundance of that greatest of all game fish, the 
salmon, isno more. Thanks to the thoughtless 
greed of ee 3 and gill-net fishermen, only : 
thousand of the noble fish come in from 
the depths of the Pacific today, whereas : 
hundred thousand came eight years ago. 

Have you ever seen a school of salmon 
come in from the sea? It was a warm, wind- 
less summer day. Between the wooded is- 
lands the strait lay without a ripple, with its 
aan’ surface rising and falling like the 

reast of a sleeping child. The snowy cone of 
Mt. Baker rose out of the dark folds of the 
forest to the northeast; in the southeast a 
hundred miles away the great bulk of Mt. 
Rainier—or Mt. Tacoma, as others will have 
it—filled the sky—a resplendent white 
cloud. Between those outposts the jagged 
crest of the Cascades flung an unbroken 
barrier. Behind the smoke smudges of the 
steamers to the south rose the wall of the 
Olympics, the white summits a beacon for 
the mariners far out on the distant sea. The 
sharp bow of the motor cruiser cut smoothly 
through the water; the rounded bow waves 
‘mul in her wake until they rippled noisily 
against the gravel of the island beaches and 
splashed like miniature breakers against the 
ark cliffs. Loons dived or rose awkwardly; 
lis floated on lazy wings. The motor 

oned; the crew drowsed lazily. 

“Wake up, ye varlets!’’ yelled the man at 
the wheel. “Look yonder, look to port if you 
can pry your eyelids apart.” ; 

e looked, and our eyelids came wide 
apart. There was no wind, and the gulf was 
as smooth as a pond, yet there, not five 
hundred feet away, the water was broken 
and agitated as if a strong, erratic gust of 
wind were churning it. It rippled and danced 
in tiny wavelets for the width of a quarter 
mile, moving forward at a rapid pace against 
the outgoing tide. 

“Salmon!” shouted the crew of two. 

“Yes, salmon,”. chimed in the man at the 
wheel. “‘They’re headed for the Fraser River 
to spawn in the mountain lakes three hundred 
miles inland, but they won’t get there. They'll 
land in the can, where they can’t spawn, and 
by and by the canners will wonder why there 
are no more salmon to can. Fools!” 

As we went along we saw a dozen salmon 
traps in the narrow channels and _straits— 
big permanent structures of closely driven 
piles and wing nets diverting the schools 
of salmon from their course to the spawn- 
ing grounds into the heart of the death 
trap, a vast net suspended from a circle 
of piles from which there was no escape. 
We saw a thousand, two thousand, three 
thousand salmon, weighing from ten to 
thirty-five pounds, lifted out of the water 1m 
a single trap at one haul, and what the traps 
allowed to pass the gill netters caught. When 
we thought of the succession of traps and 
nets all the way to the Fraser’s mouth, when 
we visualized the traps, nets, hooks, 
spears and bear paws awaiting the 
salmon all along the river clear 
to the spawning beds, we began to 
wonder how it was possible for 
even a pair of the lordly fish to 
get em 

Well, after the great salm- 
onslaughter of 1913 very few 
did get through. That sum- 
mer enough sock-eye salmon 
were caught in Puget Sound 
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waters to fill one million six hundred thou- 
sand cases of twelve large cans each. As a re- 
sult the spawning beds were thinly populated. 
Anyone with sense enough to know that 
you can’t harvest pumpkins unless you 
first plant them would have foreseen that 
the salmon crop four years later, when the 
run spawned in 1913 was due from the 
sea, would be exceedingly small. It was; 
it dropped to one-fourth of the 1913 catch, 
and in 1921 the big run dwindled until the 
catch was only one-sixteenth of the 1913 
output. Yet nothing was done. The recom- 
mendations of men of science to stop all 
commercial salmon fishing for a number of 
years to restock the salmon water: were dis- 
regarded. Though it had been demonstrated 
on the Columbia River that the damage 
could be repaired, that wise fishing regula- 
tions strictly enforced would maintain the 
salmon supply, nothing was done; nothing is 
being done on Puget Sound beyond the 
operation of a few hatcheries to save this 
magnificent fish from ultimate extinction. 

In the creeks and rivers of the Pacific 
Coast from the Sacramento River in Cali- 
fornia to the Yukon River in Alaska the 
early settlers found the salmon so numerous 
during the spring and summer runs that in 
many places the fish crowded the brooks 
from bank to bank and were thrown ashore 
with pitchforks. On the coast of Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia they were 
the sgn pe food of the Indians; to this day 
many of the tribes foregather at certain falls 
and narrows every year to spear a supply of 
fish. Fortunately, the salmon was not clad in 
fur like the sea otter and the buffalo. With a 
worthless skin and meat useful only for food, 
enough have survived to perpetuate the 
supply if methods similar to those in use on 
the Columbia River are adopted in Washing- 
ton, Alaska and British Columbia. 

If I were to name the best summer camp- 
ing region in the United States, I should 
unhesitatingly choose the northwest corner. 
In June, July and August there is virtually 
no rain, yet the heat of the sun is tempered 
by the proximity of the sea and the glaciers. 
Through broad straits, deep sounds and long 
canals the ocean sends its tides into the 
heart of the region, allowing the largest ships 
of the Seven Seas to anchor between two 
chains of eternally snow-covered mountains. 
The cities are amphibious. From their docks 
depart the “mosquito fleets,’ an endless 
procession of steamers, yachts, launches, 
barges and motor boats bound for the 
thousand ports, landing places and beaches 
of the innumerable wooded islands of as- 
sorted sizes, ranging from a rock supporting 
a lone tree to a piece of land the size of a 
small county. Almost every family has a 
summer place on salt water; and close at 
hand will be a spot where the fish bite well. 
_ During the summer the entire population 
is outdoors most of the time. The inviting 
forest comes right to the edge of the cities; 
the singing rivers call; the snow mountains 
beckon, and the silver sheen of the lakes in 
the timber begs the wanderer to come and 
stay awhile. ‘he roads into the mountains 
are crowded every day with automobiles 
bulging with bedding and bristling with 
fishing rods; white tents dot the slopes clear 
to timber line; yet there are vast stretches 
of forest within sight of skyscrapers to 
which an occasional ranger is the only visitor. 

When fall comes out of the north the 
ducks, the geese, the long-legged snipe and 
the rains come with it. For two months the 
guns bang from sunrise to sunset on every 
lake, marsh, slough and tide flat. At last the 
mallards and the teal depart, but the rains 
stay. They do not come by the bucket 
or by the tub; rather they come in a steady, 
continuous drizzle, a Scotch mist in which 
the natives move without umbrellas, relying 
upon raincoats and rubber overshoes to 
keep the moisture out. “It’s a dry rain,” 
they say with a smile. 

Occasionally there is a heavy snowfall and 
a little ice, but’ in the ordinary year grass 
stays green all winter, though Seattle is as 
far north as Quebec. The warm Japan cur- 
rent and the protecting wall of the moun- 
tains shield the coast from the cold waves 
manufactured at Medicine Hat, but they are 
also responsible for the cloud blanket that 
hides the sun for weeks at a stretch. But 
when the sun does come out in midwinter, 
when the chain of the Olympics sparkles in 
its mantle of snow across the blue Sound, 
when the level rays of the sinking sun set 
the long crest of the Cascades afire and the 
alpenglow paints the gigantic mass of Mt. 
Rainier a salmon pink that fades to old rose, 
‘then the memory of gray weeks is forgotten 
in the promise of the summer glory. 
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MISSING LANDMARKS 8% Myrtle Debo 


HE older men said of Harold 
Rucker: ‘See that youngster? 
He’s just twenty-six, and he’s 
appling after the top rung! 
ut there’s something about 
him—” 

Harold heard the boosts, 
understood the interested 
glances, grimaced inwardly and kept dog- 
gedly at Tis work with the Joseph J. Hen- 
dricks Company. Katherine Rucker heard 
too and lay awake nights while her thor- 
oughly active mind was tense with schemes 

to enlarge her hero’s greatness. 

Katherine’s eyes narrowed thoughtfully 
this early June morning as she hung a limp 
dishtowel across a rod in her trim suburban 
kitchen and went about getting the break- 
fast dishes into their tiny, built-in places. 
“Harry,” she suggested, “let’s 
work out the details for that 
new project today.” 

Harold, hands in pockets 
and whistling softly, paused 
in his restless wandering 
about the rooms—his char- 
acteristic Sunday attitude— 
and regarded her critically. 
“Why, little Puritan, this is 
Sunday,” he reminded her, 
“and besides, we’re due at 
mother’s in something like an 
hour.” 

“But in an emergency like 
this—” 

He interrupted with odd 
aggressiveness. ‘The idea is 

ractically ready now. Mr. 
Teedbichs can see what we’re 
aiming at. Of course,” he 
added, ‘to be convincing it 
ought to have some definite 
gures.” 

“Well, let’s get them 
worked out.” 

“No hurry; plenty of time. 
Joseph J. can’t possibly be in 
town before Tuesday.” Busi- 
nesslike sternness gave way 
to boyish enthusiasm elo- 
quent of materializing hopes. 
“Then with my record shin- 
ing like a locomotive head- 
light through those profit 
figures and Deane to boost 
me and this new project for 
reserve forces — Kathy, all 
that is a guaranty, an iron- 
clad guaranty, that the man- 
ager’s place is mine!” 

“With eight thousand a 

ear!” 

“With eight thousand a 
year,” he repeated. 

After a moment of silence 
Katherine went on: “And a 
private office labeled ‘Mana- 
ger’ in gold lettering, type- 
writers clicking away like 
mad, stenographers with impressive-looking 
documents waiting for your signature, office 
boys running errands—and, Harry, evenin 
here at home we’ll work things out, or I'll 
run down to the office.” 

Harold slumped suddenly into a chair, 
and across his expressive face flitted some- 
thing that looked much like a shadow. 

Katherine studied him curiously for a 
moment, then suggested: ““Hadn’t we better 
stay home today and work out those 


res? 

Harold shook his head. ‘‘Can’t doit, girl,” 
he said decisively. ‘You see, mother—” 

“T know,” she admitted. 

Many motives might combine to bring 
the other “boys” home for mother’s dinners, 
but Katherine knew that only loyalty 
brought Harold, for he simply had ceased to 
fit. He belonged in gentler-mannered, more 
intellectual company. A chasm between him 
and his brothers was widening. On one side 
were John Henry, a factory foreman at 
forty, James, a school teacher eking out his 
credits towards a degree during summer 
vacations, Knight, a farmer; on the other 
side was Harold. And only for briefest in- 
tervals now were the glances across the 
chasm wistful. To be exact, the glances of 
the older boys were directed at one another 


and were accompanied by grins over Harold’s 
gravest opinions and by significant winks 
and sometimes loud guffaws, though with 
heart-hurting infrequence there were the 
silent, wistful glances that held thoughts: 


i am Re A 


“He’s our kid brother, and he’s mighty 
smart, but here lately—there’s something 
about him—” 

As for Katherine—well, it was fun oc- 
casionally to wear bungalow aprons on Sun- 
day and “pitch in” with the other “girls” in 
the preparation of the dinner for which she 
was an invited guest. 

That particular Sunday when the girls 
had got the last hungry child satisfactorily 
filled and the kitchen back to its original 
spotlessness they joined mother and the 
boys on the wide front porch, where honey- 
suckle and roses bobbed in a friendly way 
over the railing. 

Katherine sank into an inconspicuous seat 
and looked round her. The three oldest boys 
were grouped near the steps, trying ani- 
matedly to untangle some national issue. 
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live wire. He can see the possibilities of a 
location like this, and naturally he would 
want somebody at the head who is not afraid 
to step on the gas. And youth! Mr. Hen- 
dricks himself said that’s what business 
needs today: youth to bring in new life and 
enthusiasm. I was just telling mother,” he 
added, “eight thousand a year at twenty- 
six doesn’t sound so bad.” 

There was an awed silence. Then a grin 
spread across Knight’s broad face. “Harry,”’ 
he said, “when you get to be manager down 
there you’ll be just about ready to bust!’ 

“Bust?” 


Anger reddened Harold’s forehead and 
added a dangerous quality to his voice. 
“Just what do you mean by that?” he said 
when mother raised her gentle hand. 

Conversation gradually 
picked up momentum and 
continued on commonplace 
topics. Katherine insisted on 
leaving early. 

“What’s the matter?” Har- 
old asked when they had 
reached home. 

“Nothing,” she answered 
grimly. “Just ambitious.” 
Already she was opening the 
desk in the corner of their 
bedroom, the battle ground 
of many a knotty problem. 
“Harry,” she asked, “what 
did Knight mean by —by 
your being ready to—to 
bust?” 

“Blamed if Iknow, Kathy.” 

“Harry,” she said to him 
earnestly, “you’ve got to have 
the manager’s place. You’ve 
simply got to, since you told 
the folks about it.” 

Harold glanced at her 
quickly. “I saw you didn’t 
like it about my telling them. 
But anyway, girl, they’re our 
folks. They’re proud of what 
I’ve accomplished—at least I 
suppose they are.” 

‘They ought to be!” Kath- 
erine was emphatic. 

Harold shifted his position 
uneasily. “These dinners—if 
it were not for mother, you 
know, Kathy. The boys are 
all right of course. They’re 
good scouts, but for real men- 
tal stimulus you need—well, 
people who think in big terms 
and mingle with big people 
themselves. Of course moth- 
er’s the finest woman in the 
world. You see what I mean, 





Katherine blinked away tears that her eyes were 


accustomed to 


Mother in her accustomed chair was listen- 
ing interestedly to whatever Harold, perched 
boyishly on the railing beside her, was say- 
ing. The girls were settling into still another 


group. 

Mediocre, Katherine insisted, staring hard 
at the older boys—mediocre appearances, 
mediocre occupations, mediocre brain power. 
Still that confidence in their bearing, that 
definite way they had of looking you straight 
in the eye, some intangible twist in their 
personality, commanded respect — some- 
thing fine and indomitable that even poverty 
could not down. Failures, though, failures! 
Katherine stared hard. 

Children’s laughter drifted in from the 
barn. Conversation ceased a as 
conversation sometimes has a way of doing, 
leaving one deep young voice going on: 
“That doesn’t sound so bad, does it, 
mother?” 

“What doesn’t sound bad, Harry?” John 
Henry demanded. 

“T was just telling mother,” Harry ex- 
plained to his alert audience, “that I'll 
probably be local manager of the Hendricks 
Company next week. Deane’s moving out, 
retiring to his country estate. That leaves 
the place wide open with no one on the 
ground able to fill it—unless—”’ 

“Unless it’s you?” 

The other boys grinned appreciatively at 
Knight’s sally, but Harold merely nodded 
and went on gravely: “Deane is old and tired 
and feels himself slipping. Hendricks is a 





don’t you, Kathy?” 
not “Of course I do,” she as- 

sured him. 

“Speaking of dinners, 

Kathy, couldn’t we attempt 
something rather elaborate in a small way? 
There’s a bunch of good fellows: young 
Hartley of the First National and Proctor 
Jennings, who is making such a go of that 
new department store down on Central 
Avenue, and Judge Davis. They’re thor- 
oughbreds, Kathy, with the finest sort of 
womenfolks.”’ 

“And the Brookses?”’ Katherine asked. 
“Shall we ask them?” 

Harold frowned slightly. “We can have 

the Brookses any Sunday night, Kathy. 
These people—well, they are a little high- 
brow, you see. We couldn’t have every- 
body.” 
“Of course not,’”’ she agreed. “You make 
out your list, and I’ll send the invitations. 
We'll make it a sort of celebration for the 
new manager of the Joseph J. Hendricks 
Company.’ 

On Monday evening, with heads bowed 
and brows puckered, tirelessly they worked 
while the hours slipped by. Just before mid- 
night they completed figures for a forty per 
cent increase in profits for the company from 
a virtually unrealized source. They had 
trimmed off a bit of waste here, had taken 
insignificant nibbles from some unimportant 
salaries there, had shifted tasks to un- 
complaining shoulders and had dropped out 
some employees. 

Starting to the country for butter the next 
morning, Katherine drove by mother’s to see 
whether she would like to go along. She sur- 
prised mother sitting pensively on the 
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porch; her eyes were wistful, and the corners 
of her mouth drooped. 

“You are tired, mother,” she scolded her. 
“You ought not to have us so often; we’re 
s0 noisy and muss up things—” 

“No, no,” she objected. ““That’s most all 
the pleasure I have now, having you children 
here. Kathy,’’—she pointed to one of the 
white porch columns,—‘‘see those little 
notches?” 

“What are they?” Katherine inquired. 

Mother smiled. “The boys’ heights when 
John Henry first commenced working at the 
factory. I’ve been looking at them and think- 
ing—since yesterday—and wondering. See, 
John Henry is tallest, then Jamie just a wee 
bit shorter, then Knight, and then shortest 
of all, just a wee lad, is Harry.” 

Both were looking at the notches coyered 
now with many coats of paint. 

“Their father spanked them all round,” 
mother went on reminiscently. “But some- 
how I don’t think the notches spoil the 
looks—not when you remember the little 
lads that put them there.” 

Katherine’s voice was cheerful: “And now 
they’re all big, grown-up men!” 

“Yes, grown up. And I wanted ’em to stay 
lads—at least, their hearts to stay like 
lads’.”’ 

“Oh, but lads don’t accomplish things,” 
Katherine reminded her practically. ‘They 
are just the beginnings of men. It takes 


men, big, thinking men, to do things worth . 


while.” 

Mother seemed to understand. ‘Harry 
was always bright,” she said. “Even when 
he was a little lad it seemed that he under- 
stood things better than most children do. 
He had such a sense of right; it was his 
heart, I think, more than his head. And— 
and people loved him—’” 

“And now think what he has accom- 
plished! Eight thousand a year and still 
just a kid!” 

“T know it!’ Mother instantly suppressed 
an odd sharpness in her voice. ‘“‘He’s our 
baby, you know, years younger than any of 
the others. But John Henry would send him 
on to school and then to college and him 
getting such a little dab of wages too! And 
when he got his raise first thing he said was, 
‘Now I can send the kid more.’ Then Jamie 
got to teaching and wanted a hand in it too, 
as he said. So he told Louie—he’d just 
married then—that they’d have to be awful 
saving because he was going to help educate 
Harry if they had to go hungry.” 

“Oh!” Katherine breathed. 

The quiet old voice was going on: “John 
Henry would say, ‘This old suit will do me 
another year; the kid needs one worse than 
I do off up there among strangers.’ And 
Knight would say, ‘Yes, sir! Let’s give the 
kid his chance; he’ll make us mighty proud 
of him some day.’ Other folks said he had 
brains, but I was always saying he had 
something bigger than brains.” 

Katherine blinked away tears that her 
eyes were not accustomed to, and when she 
was leaving a little later she reached over 
and kissed the fine, blue-veined forehead of 
Harold’s mother. 

Harold Rucker slipped down before his 
desk oddly silent that night, and when 
Katherine asked as usual, “Want me to 
help?” he shook his head rather impa- 
tiently. ‘Nothing much to do,’’ he replied. 

Katherine stared at him, puzzled, then 
turned away. She tried to read, but over and 
over things that mother had said and much 
that she had not said came back bringing 
pictures: John Henry dedicating part of the 
salary she had so often smiled over to the 
education of ‘the kid”; James denying his 
bride things; mother scrimping—and Harold 
taking their gifts and their homage as a 
matter of course and scarcely stopping to 
say thank you. Snatches of the conversation 
came back to her mind. “The kid needs a 
suit worse than I do off up there among 
strangers.” ‘“He’ll make us mighty proud of 
him some day.’”’ Then there flashed into her 
memory: “When you get to be manager 
down there, Harry, you'll be just about ready 
to bust!” 

Until ey after Harold was asleep she sat 
there, and her thoughts rambled on. Then 
all in a flash it came to her, a very definite, 
clear-cut conclusion: ‘‘Why, Harry’s got the 
swelled head! That’s it exactly. The swelled 
head. Oh, and that’s fatal!”’ 

Katherine’s chin dropped into her cupped 
palm; her eyes narrowed. “Success,’”’ she 
decided, “has come too easily. He’s too 
young. Oh, it takes work till you’re nearly 
dead and cruel mistakes and heartaches 
because what — working for keeps just 
out of reach! He’s missing all that—all the 
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landmarks! And that means that sooner or 
later he’ll tumble.” 

Katherine watched him go next morning 
with his head high, his chin thrust out, his 
eyes straight ahead and a sort of fierce 
determination about him. Joseph J. Hen- 
dricks had arrived during the night; this was 
to be a momentous day for Harold Rucker. 
“Oh, they mustn’t disappoint him!’ she 
cried, watching from the window. ‘‘He’s such 
a boy.’ Then almost in the same breath: 
“They mustn’t make him manager—yet.” 

She went on dreamily: “Maybe they 
won’t. Maybe he’ll come in and say, ‘I’ve 
got a fight on, Kathy, and I’m going to win. 
Success isn’t such a simple thing to snap up 
after all!’ If it would only help to make him 
the kind of man mother and the boys ex- 
pected, if it would only help him to grow up, 
I'd be glad to wash dishes the rest of my 
life. 

Two hours later, an unheard-of time for 
Harold to come home, he came, and from 
behind his eyes glowed something steady 
and strong that baffled Katherine. 

“You—you—” she began. 

“T got the place,” he said solemnly. 
“Kathy, you'll hate me, dear—or maybe 
you won't,” he added. ‘But I didn’t show 
Mr. Hendricks that plan you helped me work 
out. I made a new one just to see if I could 
think a thing through by myself. And my 
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Chapter Seven 
Traveling in a motor truck 


UGHES and Beckwith were reluctant 
at first to accompany the old man in 
the white burnoose. Before landin 

that morning they had caught glimpses o 
poles and telephone wires on the other side 
of the Volga; it would be easy enough no 
doubt for anyone to report their presence to 
headquarters at Saratov. But they needed 
food so much that they decided to run the 
risk of accompanying the man. Taking the 
handbags and accompanied by Farrar and 
the children, they followed him up over the 
rocks. The west shore of the Volga all the 
way down to Tsaritzin is a limestone region. 
Behind the crags that immediately front the 
river for much of the way are narrow tracts, 
or benches, of level land, behind which in 
turn rise other crags that mark breaks in the 
underlying strata. 

After passing through birch woods the 
party came in sight of a great estate, or what 
had formerly been one, far above the river. 


idea got me the place, Kathy! Mr. Hen- 
dricks said so.” 

“How much profit for the firm?” she asked 
mechanically. 


“No profit?” 

“Not immediately. You see, Kathy, we’re 
not going in for quick profits and a big show 
any longer; we’re getting our foundation 
solid. We've been running loose-jointedly. I 
knew, but I was afraid of my own judgment. 
Mr. Hendricks was on his way East to get 
hold of a man he thought might keep us off 
the rocks, but when I explained my plan—” 

“Your plan, Harry! Yours!’’ she managed 
to stammer in a queer, choked-up voice 
when suddenly she had his point of view. 

“Yes, Kathy, mine!”’ There was a trace of 
emotion in his own voice. “If you knew what 
torture I’ve gone through, getting credit for 
your brain power. You’ve done my thinking; 
you’ve worked out my problems before my 
slow old mind had time to think what it was 
all about. It was splendid of you to help,” 
he said gently, ‘“‘but, Kathy, I became 
afraid I was simple!”’ 

“You didn’t act as if you were afraid of— 
that.” 

‘Well, doubtless I didn’t! Why, Kathy, I 
had to brag and blow off my head and hang 
on to big people so I’d look like anybody at 
all. But all the time I knew. I’ve worried 
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There was a large stone mansion flanked by 
many smaller structures, and at a distance 
along the little stream were other extensive 
buildings, which they subsequently learned 
were tanneries and mills where oil was ex- 
pressed from sunflower seeds. Immense fields 
of. sunflowers, hundreds of acres in extent, 
had once been cultivated there. On a hill at a 
distance from the mansion stood a lofty 
stone tower a hundred feet high surmounted 
by a dome, and that edifice—so they learned 
je Matinee — was where the count had for- 
merly made his observations on the phases 
of the moons of Jupiter. 

It was easy for Craig and Hughes to 
imagine the hum and stir of industrial life 
that had once prevailed at the factories and 
about the great manor. Now, however, all 
was silent; not a person was in sight any- 
where. As they passed along a weed-grown 
driveway they saw that some one had tried 
to burn the house; the windows gaped, 
broken and smoke blackened. 

“The Reds have been here more than 
once, as you can see,” the old nobleman 
turned to say with a sad wave of his hand. 
“This was my home—home no longer. Out 
yonder by that stone archway they shot my 
two sons. They call it liberty and freedom. 
Destruction, murder, robbery and famine 
have been the outcome. I had four hundred 
tenants here, happy and prosperous; three 
fourths of all my profits went to them. They 


Leaving the old boat where it lay hidden, they climbed the bank and 
moved quickly to the truck 
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and tried to get a grip on myself and have 
lain awake nights, telling myself the boys’ 
grins didn’t matter. The trouble was they 
had something to grin about. But from now 
on— Well, Kathy,” he cried exultantly, 
“I’m not simple! I’ve got ordinary sense! 
I can think!” 

Katherine stared mistily. She had thought 
she knew Harold Rucker, but here he was 
different, still a boy blundering along, sensi- 
tive, fighting his way, passing landmarks! 

After a silence she-said, “Harry, if you’ll 
make out your guest list—” 

He went to the desk and found pencil and 
aper. “Kathy,” he said, becomingly 
umble, ‘I won’t feel like a sneak at this 

dinner. I’ll be one of them.” A moment’s 
rapid writing; then he stopped, narrowed 
his ho for an instant and began again. 

When he had finished he glanced sidewise 
at Katherine and smiled oddly. Curious, she 
looked to see what he had written. Then she 
said: ‘Yes, Harold Rucker, you’ll surely be 
one of them this time.” 

For his list included: John Henry Rucker, 
who had sent Harry to college in spite of his 
“little dab of wages,” James, who had been 
“awful saving” because he ‘“‘wanted a hand 
in it too,” Knight, who had expected to be 
“mighty proud of him some day,” the girls, 
mother and every last one of the many noisy 
Rucker grandchildren. 
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were well content, and they loved me. Now 
they are all gone. More than half of them are 
dead; the rest are scattered to the four winds. 
That is what soviet liberty has done for us. 
Russia is now a dead country.” 

The old nobleman recounted those tragic 
facts in strangely slow, weary, dispassionate 
tones. He appeared to have passed the 

int where anger or resentment affected 

im. Beckwith and Hughes could but 
wonder at it. 

“T no longer dare to enter my own house 
either to live or to sleep in it,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘There is a price on my head, I be- 
lieve. But if you will go on with me a little 
farther, I shall be glad to share my present 
humble fare and lowly abode with you.” 

They went on for a verst or more; the 
count walked fast for so aged a person. 
Craig and Wallace led the children, though 
frequently Craig took Ned in his arms. 
Beyond the mansion and the tower on the 
hill they came to a considerable tract of 
birch forest where there were sheds under 
which stood huge kettles for boiling down 
birch sap to use for dressing leather. It is 
birch that gives the peculiar and prized odor 
to Russia leather. They passed huge rocks at 
the foot of cliffs and at last reached a kind of 
dell where there were two log houses. Before 
the larger the count paused. “This is my 
present abode,” he said. “When warned of 
the approach of enemies I hie myself to 
certain caves beneath these limestone crags.’’ 

It seems that the Russian noble had been 
accused of aiding the counter revolution led 
by General Denikin, who at one time bade 
fair to overthrow the Bolsheviki. Several 
times the Reds had sent detachments of 
soldiers to capture the count, but on every 
occasion former devoted tenants had given 
warning of their approach. 

At the log house the refugees met the 
count’s wife, the Countess Leona Muriev, 
a Crimean lady of sweet, gentle manners, 
but now an invalid on account of the priva- 
tions that she had suffered during the past 
two winters. Unlike her husband, the count- 
ess spoke no English. The count told them 
that since their troubles began she had at 
times seen visions and was often able to fore- 
tell what was to occur. Living with them was 
also the count’s young grandson, Ivan 
Sergiovitch, now in his fifth year. He and 
Ned immediately struck up an acquaint- 
ance. The rest of the count’s household con- 
sisted of a peasant woman who cooked for 
them in the smaller log house and her grown 
son, whom the count called Caliban. He 
had.a clubfoot and was not wholly of a sound 
mind, but he had been taught to watch by 
night at the deserted mansion house and to 
give an alarm if soldiers or bandits ap- 
proached. The count had also two large 
Russian wolfhounds that he turned loose at 
night to act as watchdogs. 

What most disheartened the nobleman 
and his wife was the long winters, the severi- 
ties of which bore heavily on them both but 
especially on the countess. When the count 
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told the poor lady that the Americans were 
trying to reach Astrakan and Baku she 
repeatedly expressed her longing to go to 
Durbend, a residential town of the oil 
magnates some miles up the coast from 
Baku. “In this log hut I cannot keep warm 
from November till May!’ she declared. 
“And I dread lest some night we have to 
steal forth in snow and ice to hide ourselves 
in the caves!” 

At Durbend the count had a nephew who 
they believed would give them refuge. But 
Astrakan was several hundred miles distant, 
and they had now no means of conveyance; 
and what was worse they dared not show 
themselves on the way. ‘“To be seen for us is 
death,”’ the countess said. 

The refugees were at the hermitage in the 
forest for two days and would gladly have 
remained longer. After the extreme priva- 
tions of the past two weeks it was indeed 
luxury to have fresh bread, stewed fruit and 
soups from vegetables and cured meats. To 
the hungry children especially the table be- 
side the gentle countess was paradise. But 
Craig and Wallace could not help feeling 
that it would be inconsiderate of them to 
accept the count’s hospitality for long, since 
his store of provisions might not be large and 
he might have no way of replenishing it. 

But he bade them have no anxiety on that 
account. “I was prudent enough 
to lay by a g stock of food 
two years ago,” he said. “It is 
stored safely away in the caves, 
where robbers are not likely to 
discover it. I have oil and gaso- 
line too, sufficient to give us light 
and heat for at least one whole 
winter.” 

But other considerations 
warned them not to linger. The 
season was advancing, and the 
nights were growing colder; ice 
might soon form on the river, 
and they were still a long way 
from Astrakan. And always 
there was the haunting fear of 
discovery and capture. 

“We were with Count Muriev and the 
countess for less than three days,’’ said 
Craig, ‘‘but I never parted with friends even 
of much longer standing with greater reluc- 
tance. There was something pathetic in 
taking leave of the count and his wife, the 
dangers surrounding them were so great. 
They were the first people of gentle breeding 
and culture that we had met in our flight 
from Russia, the first with whom we could 
feel real companionship. Leaving them there 
seemed like leaving them to certain death, 
death that might be as cruel and barbarous 
as that of Nikolas and his wife and children. 
Both Wallace and I longed to do somethin 
to assist them. Yet what could we do? 
Much as the countess wished to escape from 
the country, she was in far too delicate 
health to accompany us on so dangerous a 
journey in a leaky boat!” 

The refugees said good-by just at nightfall 
of the third evening. The count accompanied 
them down to the little inlet where the boat 
was hidden. The peasant woman and her son 
came after them, carrying certain large 
packages; for now they found that by the 
count’s order twelve loaves of bread had 
been baked for them as a parting gift, and 
that packages of tea, sugar, dried apricots 
and dried meats to the weight of thirty 
pounds or more had been made up for their 
voyage. The peasant woman brought _— 
also a small copper kettle, a frying pan an 
two blankets for the children. Such generos- 
ity to wayfarers and foreigners affected the 
two Americans deeply. 

They voyaged on for two nights after- 
wards, lying up each morning inside the 
mouth of one of the many little creeks that 
descend to the Volga from the limestone 
hills. There was now a moon rising shortly 
after sunset, and by the light of it and with 
the current favoring them they hoped to 
traverse fifty miles each night. 

Unknown to them at first, the little cove 
where they put in at daybreak the second 
morning was near a town of considerable 
size, eirmpeed Kamyshin. Bushes were grow- 
ing thick about the cove, however, and after 
secreting the boat they found a covert on 
shore where they prepared breakfast and 
settled themselves for a nap. 

Along about midafternoon a prodigious 
rattling and roaring accompanied by hoarse 
shouting and the blast of horns waked them 
suddenly. While Farrar quieted the children 
Craig first and then Hughes crept up through 
the brushwood to the top of the bank to see 
what was approaching. They found them- 
selves within a hundred yards of a great 











highway that led down to a wharf on the 
Volga where a steam ferry crossed, and the 
cause of the commotion was a procession of 
military lorries, automobiles and small trucks 
coming down to the ferry at great speed. 
The red flags flying from the vehicles left 
little doubt as to the nature of the train. 
Apparently it was a flying column of the 
Red army about to cross the river on its 
way somewhere in great haste. 

raig counted eighteen motor lorries, each 
of which contained about twenty soldiers. 
Following them came as many or more auto- 
mobiles in which sat officers and commis- 
saries; and behind them, shrouded in a vast 
cloud of dust, came numerous motor trucks, 
all of which were loaded with supplies. 

The train stopped at the wharf, and the 
leading lorries sounded loud, long blasts on 
their horns to summon the ferryboat, which 
was coming across from a similar wharf on 
the far side of the Volga, where there ap- 

ared to be a town. The boat, a long, barge- 
ike craft, steamed slowly over and made 
fast to the wharf. Then amid much shouting 
one after another of the lorries drove on it. 

Six trips had to be made to ferry the col- 
umn across, and it took two hours or more 
to do it. Near sunset when the last trucks 
prepared to go aboard one of them in the 
rear of the procession failed to move; some- 
thing was wrong with the motor; 
the driver was unable to start 
it. Loud, angry commands from 
the boat urged him to hurry. 
Two drivers from other trucks, 
which by that time were on the 
boat, came running to aid him; 
but they all failed to start it. 
Then an officer appeared and 
ordered the truck unloaded and 
the boxes of ammunition carried 
aboard. As soon as that task was 
accomplished the boat moved 
out on the river, leaving the dis- 
abled truck a little way back 
from the wharf. 

“Wallace, I’m going to take a 
look at that truck,” Craig said 
suddenly. ‘‘Watch out for me, and whistle if 
you see any one coming.” 

He stole down to the truck and looked at 
the gage of the fuel tank. There was plenty of 
gasoline. He tested the ignition ; that was all 
right. So was the “feed.” The hood was up, 
and he saw now that some one had been 
working on the carburetor and had handled 
it roughly. He guessed what was at fault and 
opening the tool box, got out wrench and 
screw driver and readjusted it. The motor 
now started readily. 

Craig sped back to where Wallace lay 
watching. “The truck’s all right,” he said 
excitedly. “Let’s take it and scoot!” 

They ran to rejoin Farrar. “We’re going 
on by motor,” Craig said to him. “Come on 
with Ned and Molly.” 

They took the bags and the packages of 
food and, leaving the old boat where it lay 
hidden, climbed the bank and moved quick- 
ly to the truck. In a few minutes the truck 
was moving down the road that led south- 
ward along the Volga. 

“But how about gas?” said Hughes. 

“Enough for a hundred and twenty-five 
miles, I think,” Craig replied. 

“And then?” 

“And then we must trust to luck.” 

They had gone perhaps two versts when 
Hughes said rather sadly, ‘“What a pity we 
didn’t have this up at Count Muriev’s place! 
We could have taken him and the countess 
with us. Plenty of room.” 

Craig, who was driving, slowed down and 
stopped. “What if we go back for them?” 

“But it’s almost a hundred miles!” 

“We can pretty nearly do it by morning, 
if we can find the way,” Craig replied. 
“There’s a moon, and the count’s place is 
near the river. There must be roads a little 
back from the Volga. What do you say?” 

“Tt’s a risk. We may run into Reds.” 

“True, but it’s all risk for us every way 
you look at it,” replied Craig. “I believe we 
can do it. And it may save those fine old 
people from some horrible fate!”’ 

“All right, Craig, I agree,’’ said Hughes. 

Farrar seemed disturbed, but not a word 
of dissent came from him. 

“Here goes then!” Craig exclaimed. 

He turned the truck, ran back to the 
wharf, then up the hill, and turned north- 
ward along a road that led up the river. 

‘“‘And, Craig!’ Hughes suddenly exclaimed 
as they rattled on. ‘The count said he had 
plenty of oil and gasoline!” 

“So he did!” said Craig. “We can load up 
with enough to last us to Astrakan!”’ 
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HERE is something every fellow wants—a complete outfit for whatever 
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The STRAND SKI was the pioneer 
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The 1924 Gilbert Year 
Book is a wonder 


The greatest 10c. worth you ever 
saw. Chock-full of dandy articles 
and pictures. Fifteen fascinating 
chemical experiments. Useful 
articles any boy can make with 
a few tools. Story of the world’s 
great engineering feats. How to 
build an electric car that will go. 
Young people who are making 
sports history. Mysterious card 
tricks. The story of Gilbert Toys. 
Complete catalogue of Gilbert 
Toys and Radio Apparatus. Every 
boy in America wants this book. 
Send for your copy today. 


THE A. C. GILBERT CO. ¢ 
203 Blatchley Avenue 
New Haven - - Conn. 
Boys é Girls—Earn Xmas Money 
Write for 60 Sets Yankee Christmas Seals. Sel! for 10c a set. 


When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No Work—Just Fun! 
St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept.5!1, Brooklyn, N.Y. 




















Deaf Can Hear 


Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from deaf- 
ness. The Dictograph Products Corporation an- 
nounces the perfection of a remarkablé device 
which has enabled thousands of deaf persons to 
hear as well as ever. The makers of this won- 
derful device say it is too much to expect you to 
believe this, so they are going to give you a 
chance to try it at home. They offer to send it 
by prepaid parcel post on a ten-day free trial. 
They do not send it C.O. D.—they require no 
deposit—there is no obligation. They send it 
entirely at their own expense and risk. They are 
making this extraordinary offer well knowing 
that the magic of this little instrument will so 
amaze and delight the user that the chances of 
its being returned are very slight. Thousands 
have already accepted this offer and report most 
gratifying results. There’s no longer any need 
that you should endure the mental and physical 
strain which comes from a constant effort to 
hear. Now you can mingle with your friends 
without that feeling of sensitiveness from which 
all deaf persons suffer. Now you can take your 
place in the social and business world to which 
your talents entitle you and from which your 
affliction has, in a measure, excluded you. Just 
send your name and address to the Dictograph 
Products Corporation, 1367 Candler Bldg., 
220 W. 42nd St., New York, for descriptive lit- 
erature and request blank. 
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lege and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practi- 
courses are descri! in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
H-8100. Drexel Av.& 58th8t. C 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 





Mr. Gutzon Borglum, the sculptor, at work on 
the great Stone Mountain Memorial to 
the Confederacy 


FACT AND COMMENT 
IF YOU ARE SURE to have plenty of 


time tomorrow, forget it. 
The -_— who in Autumn filled his 
Ye 
Can pass the hardest Winter fairly well. 


BETTER TO GO TO BED without a meal 
than to rise the next morning with a debt. 


IN ENGLAND many people have bought 
submarine chasers and converted them into 
house boats. Stripped of their large, high- 
speed engines, they make cozy homes. 


ALBERTA AND SASKATCHEWAN in 
the Canadian Northwest now ship many of 
their dairy products to England by way of 
the Panama Canal. The rate of $1.50 a 
hundred pounds is $1.77 cheaper than the 
rail-and-sea route by way of Montreal. 


THE RECENTLY ESTABLISHED radio 
service between the United States and 
Poland is noteworthy for two reasons: it is 
the first direct means of communication be- 
tween the two countries, and the distance of 
more than four thousand miles marks an 
advance in long-distance commercial radio 
service. 


THE BEY OF TUNIS on his recent visit 
to Paris did not approve of all the rushing 
about that the French officials planned for 
him. He was better pleased to sit and think. 
He even annoyed the Frenchmen by having 
one of his ministers make his public speeches 
while he sat by and dozed. “What is the use 
of a minister if you don’t make him work?” 
he calmly asked. 


“EIGHT MILES TO LOS ANGELES” 
means eight miles to the official central point 
in Los Angeles and not to any place on the 
outskirts. Washington also has a zero mile- 
stone, as some other cities may have; but 
the practice of placing such markers is not 
yet common, although it has evident ad- 
vantages. A milestone can be dignified 
enough to make a suitable memorial. 


AGAIN ONLY ONE WOMAN sits in 
Congress, this time Mrs. Nolan of California. 
To the state legislatures, however, some 
eighty women were elected last fall, which is 
a gain. As yet women have occupied fewer 
public offices than most persons expected 
them to occupy. They seem to find office 
seeking either contrary to their inclinations 
or not worth the effort that campaigning 
demands. 


IT IS SAID that ten thousand young people 
in Washington, D. C., are working their way 
through college = serving as civil-service 
employees. Several of the colleges there have 
courses for after-office hours, some as late as 
ten o’clock at night. The student clerks re- 
ceive salaries of $1240 a year and upward, 
and their tuition usually costs them less than 
$20 a month. The attendance of govern- 
ment employees has built up two of the larg- 
est law schools in the country. 


SINCE THE GOVERNMENT of Mexico 
cannot in a brief time overcome much of 
the illiteracy that so retards the progress of 
the nation, the University of Mexico has 
made an appeal to all educated Mexicans to 
devote a part of their time to teaching as 
many people as possible to read and write. 
Already thousands of teachers have enlisted 
in the patriotic service; a diploma of merit 
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goes to every one who presents for examina- 
tion one hundred pupils that he has taught, 
and the diploma, aside from its symbolic 
worth, entitles the holder to preference for 
advancement in the government employ. 


e¢s 
THE COAL COMMISSION’S REPORT 


E final report of the Coal Commission 
shows that that body has been diligent 
in collecting the important facts about 

the coal industry. Those who expected 
the commission to recommend a plan that 
would restore order and tranquillity to the 
industry and lead to a reduction in the ex- 
orbitant cost of fuel will be disappointed. 
The problem is not so-simple that it can be 
solved offhand. 

The fundamental evil in the anthracite 
industry is monopoly—“the treatment of 
limited natural resources as if they were like 
other private property.” There is a mo- 
nopoly in ownership, in transportation 
and in labor, and for all of it the public pays. 
The owners of coal lands exact unreasonable 
royalties, and some operators make excessive 
profits, since the price of coal is put high 
enough to make even the leanest and most 
expensive mines pay. The wage scale is full 
of inequalities and unfairness. 

The commission does not advocate public 
ownership, which it believes would be more 
costly and inefficient than the present sys- 
tem. It does suggest a graded tax on royalties 
and differential profits. It warns the con- 
sumer that, although such a tax would not 
mean cheaper coal, it would at least produce 
a public revenue without increasing the cost 
of fuel. It believes that the industry must 
reform itself not through governmental coer- 
cion but through the enlightenment of the 
men interested in it and the pressure of public 
opinion. To that end it recommends a 
permanent division of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authorized to continue 
the work of publicity and to keep the people 
informed of the costs and profits of all who 
produce or handle coal, the wages and living 
conditions of the miners and the amount 
of the transportation charges. One reason 
that anthracite costs so much is that many of 
those facts have been successfully concealed. 

The fundamental evils of the bituminous 
industry are overdevelopment and _ con- 
sequent irregularity of operation and em- 
ployment. The commission thinks that the 
government should license and control all 
persons who produce or ship coal for inter- 
state commerce, arrange freight rates so 
that users would find it profitable to get coal 
from the nearest fields and prevent the 
opening of new projects except on proof of 
ro necessity. The consumer can help by 

uying coal more generally on contract and 
by providing for a larger storage of coal 
instead of buying from hand to mouth. It is 
pointed out also that the chief remedy for 
extortionate prices for anthracite is a larger 
use by the householder of substitute fuels, 
particularly bituminous coal. 

The commission reports that living con- 
ditions among the miners are frequently 
bad, and that there are abuses connected 
with the management of mine villages by 
many of the coal companies. The abuses 
must be corrected, but the commission seems 
to think that they are more likely to be 
obviated by the industry itself under the 
stimulus of constant publicity than through 
legislation. 

The report is only the first step in the 
roper reform of a mismanaged industry. 
t will disappoint those who hoped that the 

commission in despair would recommend 
public ownership of the mines, and it will 
disappoint those who expected it to pre- 
scribe some legislative panacea. But it is 
evident that the commission has worked 
hard, collected a great amount of useful 
information and digested it as well as it 
could in the short time that it had. It would 
pay the coal industry to give instant heed 
to the recommendations of the report. 


eo 
THE STONE MOUNTAIN MEMORIAL 


E have spoken more than once of the 
extraordinary memorial to the Con- 
federate armies that Mr. Gutzon 

Borglum, the sculptor, has planned to carve 
on the precipitous granite face of Stone 
Mountain near Atlanta, Georgia. The under- 
taking, daring and gigantic, reminds us in 
a way of the astonishing achievements of 
antiquity, carried out when human labor in 
limitless quantity was at the command of a 





monarch and his architects. The composi- 
tion is to be seven hundred feet in length 
and more than one hundred feet in height. 
It is to represent the Confederate troops, 
horse, foot and artillery, marching across 
the face of the mountain and reviewed by 
a group of mounted leaders—Lee, Davis, 
Stonewall Jackson, Johnston and others. 
What the completed work will cost or how 
long it will take is uncertain. Mr. Borglum 
says it will cost $100,000 simply to carve the 
figures of Lee and Davis. The conception 
stirs the imagination of everyone who reads 
about it. Thousands of tourists visited Stone 
Mountain this summer because of their in- 
terest in the work, which has already begun. 

The sculptor had his difficulties in trans- 
ferring to the face of the rock his great design. 
The group had long been modeled, but every 
suggested way of outlining it on the moun- 
tain side failed until Mr. Borglum had the 
idea of photographing his sketches upon the 
rock. By means of a powerful lamp placed 
some seven hundred feet from the foot of the 
mountain he threw the magnified outlines 
of a photographic negative of his group on 
the prepared wall of granite. Then workmen 
let down by ropes and stagings from the 
top of the rocky dome traced out the giant 
figures of Lee and Davis and left them in 
readiness for the chisels of the stone-workers. 
They will be cut in low relief; that is, the 
rock will be cut away from them so that they 
will stand out from the granite instead of 
being cut into it. 

It is obvious that an undertaking so ex- 
pensive and so colossal cannot be completed 
for several years at least. The whole nation 
will watch its progress with deep interest; 
the South, which is devoted to the memory 
of the leaders and the men who fought so 
long and so gallantly for the Lost Cause, 
will watch it with something more than 
interest—with pride and deep emotion. 


oe 


KEEPING A DIARY 


EEPING a diary, like a good many 
other things, is a matter of habit. At 
first it seems immensely difficult. You 

forget, and the days slip by unrecorded. 
You have nothing to set down, or you have 
too much. Many begin diaries, but com- 
paratively few persist with them. 

Yet ta a diary has great practical 
advantages. You do not appreciate how 
treacherous memory is till you compare it 
with actual written records. Some one says 
that you did or said so and so. You think 
that you did not. You turn to your diary, 
and there are facts. Presence, absence, illness, 
health, even happiness or unhappiness, are 
often substantiated by a reference to diar‘es. 

And there is the fascination of living your 
life over again. When you abound in youth 
and strength and everything is before you 
the past counts for comparatively little; but 
ifa friend is thoughtful enough to urge upon 
you the keeping of a diary and you take the 
advice, there comes a day when you thank 
him. There is a curious, almost inexplicable 
charm in going back to what you did and felt 
in childhood and early maturity, in those 
faded years of long ago. 

And if diaries have a fascination for those 
who write them, they have a singular attrac- 
tion for those who read them. Here is no lit- 
erary artifice, no deception, no pretense, but 
the gre and simple record of a life as it was 
lived; and few books delight us more, be- 
cause there is a common humanity in us all 
and the record of one life has strange revela- 
tions as to all lives. Whether it is the Diary 
of Pepys or the Diary of Amiel, we turn the 
leaves with a strange pleasure and sympathy. 

It is true that the habit of writing in 
a diary has its dangers. It tends to turn our 
thomaiete inward, and, after all, we were 
meant to live outwardly. Unless the habit is 
properly understood and limited, it tends to 
introspection and morbid analysis and per- 
haps aggravates those tendencies in persons 
who are naturally born with them. In fact, 
it must be admitted that the persons most 
likely to keep a diary are those whom it is 
least likely to bene‘it. Yet, keeping that 
drawback in mind and taking gain and loss 
together, the practice is on the whole to be 
recommended. — 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


HE British Imperial Conference at 
London did not talk politics to anything 
like the extent that was expected. The 
assembled premiers and ministers preferred 
to talk trade and economies. It is not that 
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the 
ritish Empire over into the British Com- 
monwealth there is a great deal of read- 
justing to be done. It is not yet clear 
precisely what are to be the future relations 
of the Dominions to the mother country, or 
what part, if any, they are to have in de- 
termining the foreign policy of Great Brit- 
ain. Those are questions of grave moment, 
which will have to be settled somehow, but 
the genius of the British race tends to settle 
problems of the sort by evolution rather 
than by administrative fiat. The British 
Commonwealth will grow slowly and per- 
haps in a kind of haphazard way as the 
Empire grew. The conference discussed those 
matters, but it did not draw up anything 
like a constitution to direct—and constrict 
—the growth of that new and vital organiza- 
tion, the Commonwealth. 

Economic questions, however, were more 
pa. It is clear that British trade is in a 

ad way. A great part of the European mar- 
ket for English goods is gone, and a good deal 
of the trade will never come back. Russia and 
Germany are financially prostrate, and the 
complete political victory of France in the 
Ruhr makes it appear that France instead of 
England will profit by the economic recovery 
of Sesmter when it comes. Trade with the 
United States is not so profitable as it wase 
since the pound is still at a disadvantage with 
the dollar. 

The idea that ran through all the proceed- 
ings of the conference was the building up 
of a British Commonwealth rich enough in 
its internal commerce to make up for all the 
losses that the war has brought to British 
trade. It is proposed to populate wide 
stretches of South Africa, Canada and 
Australia with the surplus millions of Great 
Britain—surplus now because the decay of 
trade has made unemployment so common. 
It is proposed to establish and encourage all 
sorts of enterprises for making the most of 
the agricultural and mineral resources of the 
Commonwealth. It is proposed to make the 
British dominions self-contained, self-suffi- 
cient and prosperous within themselves. 

If that policy is carried out intelligently, 
it will be something of which the whole 
world will have to take notice. There is not 
much that the British dominions cannot 

roduce if they are properly exploited. The 

ae currents of international 
trade will be still further disarranged if the 
British Commonwealth sets out to produce 
the raw materials that it has hitherto bought 
from other countries; nor shall we here in 
America escape the consequences of the 
change. The difficulties of carrying out such a 

lan are obvious, for it depends largelv onem- 
igration from England, which is not likely to 
be spontaneous or easily set in motion; but it 
is the most hopeful way of recovering the 
— and prosperity that Great Britain 

ost. 


°°? 


TWO KINDS OF FREEDOM 
N° utopian has ever dreamed that an 


ae is unimportant, for in changin 


ideal society could be maintained 
without organization. The advantages 
of codrdinated effort are so apparent as to 
leave no place in any mind for a society in 
which there is not a great deal of division of 
labor, specialization and organized work. 
There are two general methods by which the 
efforts of different men can be combined to 
accomplish a given purpose. One is the 
method of authority and obedience, best 
illustrated perhaps the example of an 
army. The other is the method of volun- 
tary agreement among free citizens, well il- 
lustrated by the example of an industry 
where all the participants are united on the 
basis of free contract. There are also mixtures 
of the two methods in which some of the 
participants have no alternative except to 
make a contract on whatever terms the other 
senbone gs dictate. A starving man, for 
example, has no alternative but to accept the 
terms offered by an unscrupulous bargainer. 
The well-fed man with a a among sev- 
eral hard bargainers is under no such com- 
pulsion. His case represents the normal and 
ordinary situation in this country. In busi- 
ness affairs the ordinary man finds his place 
in the industrial organization not by the 
method of authority and obedience but by 
the method of voluntary agreement. 
Superficial students have too often as 
sumed that the method of voluntary agree- 
ment, or freedom from authority, necessarily 
means great inequalities of wealth. They 
have surrendered to the idea that freedom 
from poverty can be obtained only by sur- 
rendering freedom from authority. It has 
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not occurred to them that both kinds of 
freedom could be had at the same time. 
Accordingly, facing the supposed alterna- 
tive, most utopian reformers have proposed 
a general substitution of the method of 
authority and obedience for the method of 
voluntary agreement. Others have preferred 
to retain "Feodein from authority even 
though it carried with it the loss of free- 
dom from poverty. 

While these reformers are debating the 
relative desirability of the two kinds of free- 
dom the actual progress of events in the 
\'nited States is demonstrating that we can 
have both kinds at the same time. Wages 
are rising and likely to go still higher, 
especially the wages of manual workers. 
The rise is brought about mainly by con- 
structive statesmen and business leaders in 
their efforts to expand our industries. They 
are aided, first, by the restriction of immigra- 
tion, which shuts off an inexhaustible supply 
of cheap labor; second, by our system of 
free education, which will make it possible 
for nearly every one to escape the poorly 
paid occupations; and, third, by prohibition, 
which protects men against the loss of skill 
and efficiency that drink formerly caused. 
The enormous increase of capital that fol- 
lows increased thrift is certain to make the 
return on capital smaller. 
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1TH the approach of winter our 
interests change. The November 
Department Pages, which are to ap- 
pear in the issue for November 15, are 
filled with good things for the season of 
holidays, snow, Christmas and _ the 
indoor recreations of the long evenings. 
In the Family Page, for example, 
will appear an article, King Winter’s 
Court, that tells just how to run a 
successful winter carnival, and an- 
other that in novel and artistic ways 
solves some Christmas-tree problems. 
The Girls’ Page is filled with de- 
lightful holiday material: an article 
on greeting cards and how to make 
them, one on decorative Christmas 
dishes and another on gifts from the 
garden and woods, an article crammed 
with sensible, economical and attractive 


— 

s for the Boys’ Page, most of its 
space will be given te an unusual 
article on basketball, well worth 
reading and study by players and 
coaches. The checker series will be 
resumed in this number. And there 
= be something good about invisible 
inks. 




















LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


fbi is no improvement in the condi- 
tion of British trade; indeed, things are 
rather worse than better. None of the 
Kuropean countries are increasing their 
purchases from the English manufacturers, 
and from the point of view of the British 
business man the state of affairs in Germany 
is more discouraging than ever. It is be- 
lieved that by Christmas the unemployed in 
England and Scotland will number 1,500,000. 
Most of them will be receiving a weekly dole 
from the government, but, although the 
amount is so small that it barely suffices to 
keep body and soul together, in the ag- 
gregate the doles place a heavy burden on 
the national revenues. A government com- 
mittee has recommended that in order to 
reduce the present excessive taxation the pay 
of the army and navy, officers and men, as 
well as the pay of many of the civil servants 
of the nation be cut. 


iJ 


r Germany drifting toward a dictatorship? 
Apparently it is; indeed dictatorships al- 
ready exist in Berlin and Munich, though 
they are clearly of a temporary character. 

‘hen the real German dictator arrives he 
will not be Herr Stresemann of Berlin or Herr 
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von Kahr of Munich. He will not be dele- 
gated to exercise his powers by the present 
government either of Prussia or of Bavaria. 
He will seize the power for himself or for a 
new ruling class, either the monarchists or 
the great industrial magnates. If the strong 
man does not make his appearance, the 
chances are that the old German Empire 
will fly to pieces; there does not seem to be 
sufficient firmness in the present government 
to hold it together. It is significant that the 
Bavarians cheered Prince Rupprecht wildly 
when he came to Munich to unveil a war 
monument and saluted him as their king. 
Meanwhile the separatist movement in the 
Rhineland has gained strength; it would not 
be strange if an independent state should 
arise there under French protection. It is not 
that the Germans really desire the Empire to 
be divided, but that they are losing confi- 
dence in the ability of any government to 
get them out of the mess into which the war 
and the mistaken policy of the present 
régime has led them. 


S 


ik latest news from China disappoints 
the hopes that had been entertained for a 
genuine reform of the internal government of 
that country after General Wu overthrew 
Chang Tso-lin last year. The national par- 
liament has chosen General Tsao Kun to be 
president of the republic. Tsao is the gov- 
ernor of Chihli and one of the most offensive 
and reactionary of the military tuchuns who 
for so many years have corrupted and 
confused the politics of China. His sup- 
rters, it is said, make no secret of their 
aving bought his election by paying 
$5,000 to any member of the Assembly who 
would vote for him. Tsao is a self-made man 
who was once a private soldier, and he is as 
underhanded as Bret Harte’s Ah Sin. He is 
suspected of having instigated the bandits 
who wrecked a railroad train and held a 
number of foreigners for ransom last spring 
—an affair supposed to have been brought 
about in order to discredit the existing 
government at Pekin. It is not likely that 
Tsao will long remain in power. He has no 
popular support and desires office only for 
the loot that he can get out of it. There are 
still Chinese who are in earnest on the sub- 
ject of political reform, and we shall hear 
from them before long. 


e 


"Ee judge by the returns of the special 
election recently held in Oklahoma, the 
people of that state, or a considerable 
majority of them, condemn the course of 
action that Governor Walton has been tak- 
ing. The Governor rather than the Ku-Klux 
Klan seems to have been the issue of the 
election, and the vote, if it can be interpre- 
ted correctly at this distance, appears to mean 
that the people do not believe that the situa- 
tion is what the Governor represents it to be, 
and that they resent his sensational use of 
the militia to enforce martial law in several 
of the largest cities of the state. Governor 
Walton is not easily beaten, however, and he 
purposes to try to get the courts to declare 
the election illegal. Meanwhile the legislature 
has met and started impeachment proceed- 
ings against him. 


Ss 


CCORDING to the vote of the Turkish 
Assembly at Angora the Ottoman 
Empire has gone the way of the Russian, 
the Austrian and the German Empire. It is 
six hundred years since Osman, the founder 
of the dynasty, established his control over 
the territories round Angora, which is there- 
fore the birthplace, as it is the grave, of 
the imperial power of the Osmanli. By the 
new constitution the Sultan is forever de- 
posed, and no member of the royal house 
can hold either civil or military office under 
the republic. There is to be a president, 
elected for a term of four or five years, but 
the chief executive power will remain in the 
hands of the premier, who is to be responsi- 
ble to the National Assembly. What is to 
be the place of Mustapha Kemal in the new 
régime does not yet appear; it has been re- 
ported that he meant to withdraw from 
politics, but until some one of an equally 
commanding personality arises Mustapha 
Kemal is pretty sure to be the final author- 
ity at Angora. The new administration at 
Constantinople was hardly seated in the old 
capital after the withdrawal of the allied 
troops before it prohibited the sale of liquor 
in the city. That is of course only logical, 
since the religion of Mahomet strictly for- 
bids the use of wine or spirituous liquor. 








The Princess Grand 


The favorite piano of the day is 
the small grand. Above is shown the 
most popular Ivers & Ponp — our 
““New Princess Grand”. Its dainty 
Colonial lines, exquisite finish, de- 
lightful tone and touch, mark the 
highest development of its type. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


whether smallest upright or largest grand, 
are of one quality only — the finest. Their 
supremacy in the musical world is wit- 
nessed by their use in more than 
Conservatories and Schools and 70,000 dis- 
criminating homes. 


p 
How to Buy 
Leading dealers throughout the United States 
sell IVERS & POND pianos. Where no dealer 


sells them we quote lowest prices and ship 
direct from the Factory. Easy payment plans. 
Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. 
or catalogue and full information, write us today. 





Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catal and valuabl. 
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New Way To 
TRAIN CHILDREN 


RE than 
love is due a child. And 
this is the right training 

—training that buildssturdy 
healih of body, firmness of 
mind, nobility of cbaracter. 
Now, for the first time, there 
isascientific method of child 
training founded on the prin- 
ciple that confidence is the 
basis of contro). This new 
system shows you how to 
correct the cause of disobe- 
i pm mon ——— untruth- 

‘ulness and other gerous 
habits. It removes the cause—not by punishment orscold- 
ing but by e and peration along lines which 
are amazingly easy for any parent to apply. 


Highest Endorsements 725 Sstem, Dr. 


y parent, is producing remarkable and immeci- 


ate results for thousands of parents in all parts of the 
world. It is endorsed by leading educators, 
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UNCLE SAM 


“The best employer in the world” 


Wonderful opportunity for men and 
boys. Thousands of appointments yearly. 
Good salaries, short hours, liberal vaca- 
tions. Positions open now in every city 
of the country and in Alaska, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippines. 


Mail coupon to-day for FREE 
CIVIL SERVICE BOOKLET. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 7245, Scranton, Penna. I 

Without cost or obligation, please send me I 

a copy of your 48-page CIVIL SERVICE | 
BOOKLET, which tells how I can secure a 

good-paying position with the U. S. Government. | 
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* Have a packet in your 
pocket for ever-ready 
refreshment. 


Aids digestion. 


Allays thirst. 
Soothes the throat. 


For Quality, Flavor and 
the — Package, 
4 





Help Wanted 


We require the services of an ambitious person to 
do.some special advertising work right in your 
own locality. The work is pleasant and dignified. 
Pay is exceptionally large. No previous experience 
is required, as all that is necessary is a willing- 
ness on your part to carry out our instructions. 
If you are at present employed, we can use your 
spare time a@ way that will not interfere with 
your present employment—yet pay you well for 
your time. i 

if you are making less than $150 a month, the 
offer I am going to make will appeal to you. Your 
spare pay you well—your full time will 
bring you in a handsome income, 

It costs nothing to investigate. Write me today 
and I will send you full particulars by return 
mail and place before , the facts so that you 
can for yourse 


ALBERT MILLS, Gen. Mgr. Employment Dept. 
4863 American Bldg., CINCINNATI. OHIO. 
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Guaranteed Time Keep- 
yer. Given for selling only 
30 cards of Dress Snap-Fas- 
teners at 10c per card. Easily 
MONEY 
Order your 
ae cards TO-DAY. Send no money. 
y/ We trust you till goods are sold. 

AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 

Box 69-Z Lancaster, Pa. 
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Learn Cartooning “=> 
« At Home—in Your Spare Time ~ 
from the school that has trained so 
ma ful ists of toda: 










earning irom $50 to $200 and more a 
week. The Landon Picture Chart 
Method of teaching makes original 
Gowms easy to learn. Send €c in 
stamps for fullinformation andchart 
to test your ability. Also state age. J 

THE LANDON SCHOOL JZ 
7N 1 Bidg., Cleveland, O. 




















Past, Present and Future 
By Carrie Belle Boyden 
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When mother was a little girl 
And went out for a ride 
She drove the horse and flicked the whip 

And seemed quite satisfied. 


PEGGY’S COOKIES 


By L. Dean-Hatch 


HE morning after Peggy’s mother had 

cleaned the living room and hung the 

™ fresh, clean curtains, she found that she 

had such a bad headache that she must lie 
down immediately after breakfast. 

“T am so glad,”’ said Peggy, “that today is 
Saturday, so that I shall be home from school 
and can make the kitchen tidy for you.” 

“Saturday!” exclaimed her mother. 
“Why, so it is. I had forgotten that. Dear 
me, then it is baking day! I was going to 
make cookies for your school luncheons next 
week. But I’m afraid they will have to go.” 

Now if there was one thing that Peggy 
liked more than another to eat it was cookies, 
even the teeny, weeny ones that mother 
made. Peggy had often wished that mother 
would make them larger, but she never did. 
"Way down in her heart the little girl 
wondered how it would feel to have, really 
and truly, all the cookies she could eat. As 
for a scaoal luncheon without a cookie,— 
well, she did not like the thought at all. 

“1 don’t see why I can’t make the cookies 
mother,” spoke up Peggy. “I’ve watched 
and watched you till I’m sure I know every- 
thing to do.” 

“You are pretty small,” replied her 
mother, “but if you like you may try. Be 
sure to wash your hands very clean before 
you begin. Do not light the gas to heat the 
oven until you are almost ready to roll your 
cookies out. Then you won’t be hurried by 
the fear that you are wasting heat and so 
make mistakes. Your oven will soon get hot 
enough even for cookies, which need a quick 
heat.” 

rg A ge that she would remember 
both things. After she had washed the 
breakfast dishes and made the sink shine, she 
brushed her hair back neatly, washed her 
hands and tied on a big, fresh pinafore. 

Then for a long time she was Goan with the 

mixing bowl, which she set in the middle of 
the white kneading board. She found that by 
standing on a footstool she could reach it 
easily. 
“T think this is the sistency that mother 
makes it,” said Peggy at last. And when she 
had lighted the gas for the oven she tiptoed 
to the door of her mother’s room. Her 
mother’s hand was moving on the counter- 
pane, so Peggy knew that she was awake. 

“Mother,” she called softly, “may I put a 
raisin in the middle of my cookies?” 

“Indeed you may. You may make them 
precisely as you please in every way. They 
are your cookies, Peggy.” 

Her own cookies—to make in any way she 
liked! Peggy had not thought of them in 
just that way before. She considered a whole 
minute while her eyes widened in astonished 
pleasure. Then she danced all the way to the 
kitchen and quickly rolled and cut her cakes. 
In the centre of each one she carefully placed 
a large, fat raisin and slid them all into the 
hot oven. 

It was noon by the time the cookies were 
out and laid on a fresh cloth on the pantry 
shelf to cool. Peggy thought that she would 
toast some cont and take it to her mother 
with some tea for lunch. 

“My cookies rose almost as well as yours 
do,” she told her mother, “and I did not 
burn one.” 
































Peggy’s mother Z step into a little room I might make 
wane ane With windows up or down; Seek ey way 
and said that guetta I liked.” 
she believed that My father starts an engine, and “Indeed I 
she could go We spin from town to town. did. And your 


right to sleep 
since Peggy 
taken everything off her mind so completely. 

After that Peggy ate her own lunch and 
made the kitchen oT: 

She felt proud of her cookies, and when 
they were cool she packed them away in a 
clean, covered pan. But by that time she was 
a tired little girl. She had scarcely begun to 
tell it all as a story to her dolls, Annabel and 
Theresa, when she fell sound asleep and did 
not wake until her mother called her to 
supper. 

“T am quite over my headache because of 
the rest you gave me,” said her mother. “But 
Daddy ios come and wants some of your 
cookies for supper. Where are they?” 

You should have seen Peggy’s father and 
mother when Peggy brought on her plate of 
cookies! One cooky covered the entire 
bottom of the plate so that the others had to 
be stacked on it, the raisin in the centre of 
one lying directly over the raisin in the 
centre of the one below it. 

“They’re as large as griddle cakes,” ex- 
claimed Peggy’s mother. “Child, whatever 
did you cut them out with?” 

“J—I used my lunch-pail cover,” an- 
swered Peggy. “You—you said, mother, that 


cookies are 

lovely. Ican 
make no better ones myself.” Peggy’s 
mother laughed as if she thought it very 
funny. Peggy’s father took Peggy on his 
knee and declared that he was quite of her 
mind about cookies—he had never seen any so 
much to his fancy; and all the time he was 
laughing just as Peggy’s mother had laughed. 

And the next week when Peggy took her 
cookies to school in her lunch pail the chil- 
dren laughed too. 

“Next Saturday I shall cut my cookies 
with your cutter,” sighed Peggy to her 
mother, “‘small, with notches on the edge. 
Freddy Black warned me to watch out lest 
my cooky fall on my toes. And the girls— 
mother, I’m sure they envy me my cookies. 
But—I think—I think it is because they are 
not just like other people’s—” 

“T understand,” said Peggy’s mother, 
“Perhaps it would help out if we cut them as 
you say, small, like mine,—with notches and 
a raisin, and perhaps you could have more 
than one cooky—” 

“Oh, that would just suit me!” said Peggy, 
hugging her mother, ‘and Daddy too, ’m 
sure. And—I wonder how it is that mothers 
always think everything out just right?” 











THE BUNNY SHOP 


The Bunny girls started 

A horse-chestnut shop. 
Their trade was so brisk 

That they just couldn’t stop. 


Umbrellas and trinkets 
And trifles—you never 

In all of your travels 
Saw bunnies so clever! 
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DRAWN BY L, J, BRIDGMAN 


And when my little girl is grown, 
Around the world she'll go 

In airship high, up toward the sky, 
As lightly as the snow! 


HOW THE BUTTON CHIL- 
DREN HELPED THEIR 
TEACHER 
By Frances Margaret Fox 


NLESS you had lived in the white 
farmhouse on the Jackson road-in the 
long ago, or had happened to be well 

acquainted with those who did live there, 
you would not have known that the Button 
children were children; you would have sup- 

, had you seen them, that they were 

just common buttons. 

One Saturday plain Eliza Button, the 
little girl button in the brown and white 
checked dress, rolled away from school in the 
the morning and was sewed on brother 
Tommy’s blouse by a perfect stranger who 
looked at her and said, “A button is a 
button!” 

It happened this way: the Button children 
attended a boarding school kept by Miss 
Molly Edmunds. Miss Molly was nine years 
old and was the baby of the farmhouse. She 
had chosen the forty children for her board- 
ing school from the best families. Since Miss 
Molly Edmunds had a big brother in college 
and a sister in boarding school, she knew 
more about schools than most teachers of 
buttons. 

The day Eliza Button rolled away from 
school the teacher saw her go, but she only 
laughed and said, “You may stay away off 
there in Floorlands and study your spelling 
lesson until school opens this afternoon. The 
other children may play together in button- 
box gardens and have a holiday while I go 
out to play with the boys.” 

In the afternoon when the little teacher 
came back she looked in Floorlands for Eliza 
Button, but Eliza wasn’t there. 

“Why, mother, dearest!’ Miss Molly Ed- 
munds exclaimed, ‘‘Where’s Eliza Button?” 
Her voice sounded as if she were about to cry. 

“Perhaps Aunt Eliza can tell you,’”’ Mrs. 
Edmunds said. “Aunt Eliza has been mend- 
ing clothes all the morning and she thinks a 
button is a button.” 

Miss Molly turned to Aunt Eliza, who 
was their visitor; she was sitting in a low 
rocker by the west window mending clothes. 
She wore spectacles. 

“Tf you please,” Molly said to her politely, 
“school has opened, and all the children are 
there but Eliza Button. Do you know where 
Eliza Button is?” 

Aunt Eliza let the spectacles slide almost 
off the end of her nose. Then she looked over 
them and remarked, ‘Are you talking about 
a small brown-and-white checkered button 
that I found on the floor there by the south 
window?” " 

“That was Eliza Button, if you please, 
the teacher answered, “and she ran away. | 
want her.” 

“Your mother said that you would want 
her,” agreed Aunt Eliza mildly. “If you'll 
hand me Tommy’s old strawberrying blouse 
in that pile, I’ll rip her off as I = your 
mother. I supposed that a button was a 
button. You ought to keep a string on that 
homely little Eliza of yours.” a 

“She is a good speller even if she isn’t so 
pretty as some of the others,’ Miss Molly 
replied. “I have one child in my school who 
dresses in blue and wears diamonds, but she 
is the worst speller you ever heard.” 
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Aunt Eliza smiled then, and, although she 
didn’t ask to be invited to visit the school, 
she listened to the spelling classes. Rosie 
Button was certainly a good speller. She was 
a little Button girl in an old-fashioned pink 
dress. The buttons of long ago were much 

rettier than they are now; so of course the 
Button children were more interesting. 
Buttercup and Daffodil Button were twins 
who always went about in yellow. They 
spelled words together. Sambo and ’Rastus 
were small black errand-boy buttons who 
had to learn to spell when their work was 
done. 

At last something happened that made 
Aunt Eliza drop her mending in surprise. 
Big brother John came into the house, 
walked over to the caer school and 
knocked hard on the back of their chair- 
house. The teacher said to the Button chil- 
dren, “I think that the school inspector, 
Professor John, is at the door. Now if he asks 
you to spell, you mustn’t be frightened.” To 
the visitor she said, “‘Will you. walk in, sir?” 

Professor John walked in. “I am examin- 
ing schools today,” he said. “If you will pass 
me the spelling book, I will hear your chil- 
dren spell.” 

When Miss Molly passed the little old 
blue spelling book to Professor John he be- 
gan to pronounce words to the forty Button 
children who were standing in a row on their 
chair floor. He said, “This little boy at the 
end, spell—cat.”’ 

“That is Peter Button,” Miss. Molly an- 
swered, and then in a squeaky voice she 
made Peter spell ‘“C-a-t, cat!” 

“Piano,” pronounced Professor John. 

Teena Button spelled the word correctly 
in shrill tones. 

“Grocery,” was next, and the next Button 
child spelled it quickly. 

“Passenger” was then given out. Bennie 
Button spelled it in a singsong. 

In less than five minutes after that Aunt 
Eliza took off her thimble, slipped her spec- 
tacles to the end of her nose and listened in 
amazement while the Button children with 
help from their teacher, who had to speak 
for them, spelled the hardest words in the 
spelling book. Little Eliza Button spelled 
“tranquillity” as easily as Peter Button had 
spelled “cat.” 

“My stars, John Edmunds,” cried Aunt 
Eliza when school was out and the teacher 
was swinging under the apple tree, ‘‘she can 
spell better than I can!” 

“Molly plays school like that every day,” 
answered Professor John. ‘She has made us 
pronounce all the words for her so that she 
gets them right. It just shows how much 
little children can learn if they try.” 

A week later there was a farmers’ picnic in 
the Jackson woods. After dinner a kind-faced 
farmer said, ‘‘Let’s find out who can spell in 
this district. Let’s have an old-fashioned 
spelling match.” 

Many laughed and shook their heads, but 
all agreed to have some old-fashioned fun, 
especially as the man who wished to have a 
spelling match had brought a copy of the 
little old blue spelling book and was not a 
good speller himself. He immediately named 
two leaders to choose sides. One leader was 
John Edmunds. He was appointed because 
he was a big boy and his father was school 
director. The leader for the other side was 
Flora Goodwin; she was a big girl, and her 
father was the minister. 

Then the fun began. Taking their places, 
the leaders began to choose sides. Flora chose 
her father first. John looked over the crowd 
and asked for his little sister Molly. At first 
she drew back; but she was urged by the 
laughing neighbors, and the little girl was 
soon standing close by her brother. Flora 
chose the new schoolmaster. Then John in- 
vited the big country doctor to stand by his 
small sister, and again there was much laugh- 


ing. 

When all those who were willing to try to 
spell were standing in two long lines—fa- 
thers, mothers, boys and girls, big ones and 
little ones—the farmer who held the spelling 
book passed it to a tall young man who had 
just arrived in an automobile. 

“This young man,” said he, “is Mr. Peter- 
son. I suppose he is one of the best home 
photographers in the United States. He has 
come to take pictures of all our country folks 
in their own homes. Just for advertising he 
has promised to take the picture of the one 
who spells down at this picnic, and he will 
give the winner a dozen a the pictures. I am 
going to make him give out the words. Now 
friends, look pleasant, please! Are you 
ready?” 

They were ready, and Mr. Peterson, who 
was all smiles, took the spelling book and 
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opened it in the back pages. ““Young man,” 
he saidto John, “let’s hear you spell bary- 
tone?” 

John spelled it “b-a-r-r-i-t-o-n-e.” That 
was wrong and John had to sit down the 
first thing. Flora spelled it “b-a-r-r-y- 
t-o-n-e.” That was wrong, and down she sat. 

Round little Molly’s neck was a lon 
string on which were Tat buttons. She ha 
brought the Button School to the picnic, 
and, as John knew, the Button children 
could spell their way through that little old 
blue spelling book. Taking Eliza Button in 
her hand and looking straight at her brown 
and white checks, Molly spelled “B-a-r-y- 
t-o-n-e, barytone!” That was right, and the 
neighbors laughed and cheered. 

‘Hawaii,’ Mr. Peterson then pronounced 
for the minister, who was next; and the min- 
ister, without thinking, spelled it wrong. He 
said afterwards that he always had to stop 
to think before he could spell that word right 
anyway. Down he sat, and he didn’t care 
who laughed. The big doctor spelled it right. 
_ Half the spellers were sitting down before 
it was little Molly’s turn again. By that 
time, comforted by the Button children, she 
was laughing and happy and not a bit afraid. 
In less than twenty minutes no one was left 
standing in the two lines except Molly, the 
doctor and the schoolmaster. 

Finally, because he was thinking more 
about Molly than he was about the words 
that were flying thick and fast, the new 
schoolmaster had to sit down. He spelled 
charitable wrong. He was watching little 
Molly slide buttons along on her string and 
said ‘“‘t-i-b-l-e,” when he should have said 
what Rosie Button shouted: 

“C-h-a-r-i-T-A-B-L-E! charitable!” 

It did seem as if there had never been a 
merrier spelling match. Every one at the 
picnic except her brother John and Aunt 
Eliza was astonished that a little girl like 
Molly could spell every word in the little 
old blue spelling book. 

As for Molly, she didn’t once let go of the 
buttons, but slid them along, a button at a 
time, at every word that was spelled. 

After the doctor and the little girl had 
been spelling one word after another for 
several minutes without making a mistake 
the doctor suddenly looked queer and shook 
his head. He said he was beginning to feel a 
little weak in spelling and feared he might 
go down any minute. 


Mr. Peterson then said ever so gently, 


“Perhaps you can spell—cat?”’ 

The big doctor spelled cat slowly and 
solemnly, like this: ‘“C-a-i-g-h-t, cat!” 
“Wrong!” said Mr. Peterson. “Down you 
’’ And down he went. 

“C-A-T! Cat!” shouted little Peter Button 
with the help of Molly’s voice. 

Then you should have heard the laughing 
at that picnic! And the talking! The big 
doctor said he wished to shake hands with 
the little girl who had spelled him down; so 
did the minister; so did the new schoolmas- 
ter. 

“But what did the buttons have to do 
with it?” the schoolmaster wanted to know. 

By that time little Molly had “lost her 
tongue,”—at least that is what the doctor 
said was the matter,—and so it was left for 
brother John to explain about the Button 
children’s school and their teacher. He ended 
his story by saying, “You can just ask Aunt 
Eliza!” 

As for the photographer, when he took 
little Molly’s picture he made her wear the 
long string of buttons and asked her to hold 
homely little Eliza Button, the good speller, 
in her hand. They say too that wherever he 
went to take pictures in that part of the 
country he took with him a picture of the 
smiling little Button School teacher to show 
to all the children. 

To this day you can see one of those pic- 
tures in a frame on the clock shelf in the old 
white farmhouse on the Jackson road, where 
ae tells the story to her own little chil- 

ren. 


go 
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PARK PATHS 


By Eleanor Hammond 


Park paths have more time than sidewalks. 
They neeed not hurry so; 

They can curve round lakes and loiter 
Where white lilies grow. 


They may stop for purple pansies, 
maple trees may roam. 

Poor old sidewalks cannot loiter; 

They must go straight home! 
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$1000 in Cash Prizes! 


Here it is! THE MILTON BRADLEY Boys & Girls 


Booklovers Contest 


He it is, Boys and Girls—your opportunity. If 








you have not yet reached your sixteenth birthday, 

you may enter this contest. It is a contest you 
will get a lot of fun out of. Entertaining, as well as profit- 
able. To learn more about the thousands of boys and 
girls that read Bradley Books, we are offering over 250 
cash prizes, totaling $1,000.00, for the best compositions 
on the subject—“What I Like About My Bradley Book 
and Why?” 
You may choose any of the many titles or any passages or 
event in the particular Bradley Book you decide to write 
about. Wouldn’t you like to have twenty nice, crisp, new 
five-dollar bills? That is the first prize—$100.00. The 
second prize is $75.00, and there are hundreds of others. 
The age and sex of contestants will be given careful con- 
sideration in making the awards, so everyone has an equal 


chance. 
READ THE THRILLING 


Bradley Quatity Books 
Try for a Big Cash Prize! 


Bradley Books include stories that appeal to regular, out- 
door boys. Boys like such books as “Heave Short!”—“The 
Skipper of the Cynthia B” and “Adventures on the High 
Trail”—narratives full of daring adventure. And there are 
also plenty of Bradley Books of romance and chivalry for 
girls. Books of fables, too, for little folks. 



















Interest your parents in the con- 
test. They will be glad to help you, 
because they know that Bradley 
Books are published by a firm of 
the highest standing, and that 
these books are the right kind for 
you to read. You must join the 
Milton Bradley Booklovers Club 
in order to enter the contest. 
Either write for full particulars 
or fill out coupon below. 


Bradley Books are sold at all good 
bookstores through ut the ee 














Heave Short 









by You need not buy a Bradley Boo 
Charles Pendexter . however, to compete. You may write 
Durell about any Bradley Book you have, 
Llustrated by or meng | Books can be had free 
Harold Brett at public libraries. If you fail to find 
P ~ Bradley Quality Books in your local- 
rice $1.50 ity send us the name and address of 





your dealer. 












MILTON BRADLEY CO., 76 Park St., Springfield, Mass. Contest Dept. 


I would like to join the Milton Bradley Booklovers Club and to receive free 
of charge an emblem, certificate of membership and a beautifully illustrated 
catalog. Also full details of your big $1,000.00 Cash Prize Contest. 


My Name is 
Address 

















Street, City or Town and State 


My Age is. 
My Father’s Name is. 

































A CALENDAR 
OF THRIFT 


Go 


November’s tasks we 
mostly find 

In school, because to 
train the mind 

To be both accurate 
and swift 


Is rightly held the 
highest thrift. 


Arthur Guiterman 





‘“‘THE MAN OF PERFECT SERVICE”’ 


ROM Serbia comes an interesting account 
of a popular hero who lives in one of the 
country districts. He is a peasant named 

Marko, but he is known far and wide as ‘‘The 
Man of Perfect Service.” 

With nine of his meg comrades he was 
detailed during the Great War to do orderly 
work with a general and his staff. It was the 
duty of Marko and his companions to keep 
everything in order about the general’s head- 
quarters. 

They had not been at work long before the 
general received loud complaints of their 
slackness. He called them before him. ‘“Broth- 
ers,’’ he said, “‘you are here to render service to 
myself and my officers. Let it be done joyously 
and perfectly. That is all.” 

After the appeal they showed marked im- 
provement. But before long the complaints 
began again, One night as Marko and the 
others were settling to sleep the flap of their 
tent lifted, and the general appeared. ‘‘Good- 
night, brothers!” he said. “I hope all is well 
with you.’ 

“Good night,” was the gruff rejoinder. When 
the flap had fallen Marko cried, “Brothers 
indeed! Who's he calling brothers! Don’t we do 
all the work! What is he a general for, I’d 
like to know? He’s no better than the rest of 
us.”’ 

The next morning when they awoke they 
discovered to their astonishment the officers’ 
boots, brightly polished, standing in a row just 
inside the tent. They hastened into the hall and 
found the fire burning merrily and the place 
looking cleaner than they had ever seen it be- 
fore! They rubbed their eyes and spoke to one 
another of the old fairy tales of the elves that 
came to help the good housewife. 

When the same thing occurred the next 
morning they decided to set one of their num- 
ber to watch during the night. Towards morn- 
ing the sentinel saw the general appear in the 
tent and quietly arrange the officers’ boots, all 
perfectly polished, in a row. As soon as the 
general had gone the man aroused his comrades 
and told them the staggering news. 

Presently Marko was summoned to the 
general's presence; he guessed that the general 
had overheard his foolish words of complaint. 


‘‘Marko,”’ said the general, ‘‘did you ever hear 
of Jesus Christ?” 

“Why, yes, sire!’ was Marko’s amazed 
response. 


“Then you remember the lesson He gave his 
disciples when He washed their feet.” 

Marko's heart was. suddenly filled with 
shame. 

“Marko,” continued the officer, “I am your 
general because a general is supposed to be able 
to do any of the duties of those under his 
charge as well as much more. I have shown you 
that I can do your work, but you must not 
think that I have not enjoyed doing it!’’ His 
eyes twinkled with delight. ‘In every perfect 
service there is hidden a great treasure. When- 
ever a man truly serves he finds God.” 

That was the beginning of a great change for 
Marko and his friends. There was never any 
more need of complaint, and when the war was 
over Marko returned to his own district to 
begin there a new life of service. So perfectly 
has he achieved it that many have cause to 
think with undying gratitude of ‘‘The Man of 
Perfect Service.” 
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HOUSE OR HOME? 


ITH an air of triumph Edna Maize flung 
W oven the door of her apartment. “There, 
Mary! Maybe now you'll acknowledge 
there’s something to be said for working after 
you're married!”’ 
Mary Carlisle looked, and in spite of herself 
her eyes grew wistful. The secretary that Edna 
had just bought was exactly the kind that she 





and Phil had dreamed of having—when their 
ship came in. 

“Genuine antique. Came from Charleston,” 
said Edna. ‘‘There’s a whole lot of history about 
it. Bring that unbelieving husband of yours 
over and see if it won’t convert him.”’ 

“Oh, Phil isn’t preventing me from working!”’ 
Mary cried loy ally. 

Edna veel “Oh, isn’t he? Then why don’t 
you do it? You gave up two thousand dollars a 
year to get married. Think what that would do 
for your house!”’ 

“It’s just that we both feel that making a 
home is about the biggest profession there is, 
big enough to fill all a woman’s time if she does 
it in a big way—’’ Mary paused, uncertain how 
to say what was in her mind. 

“TIsn’t that just what I’m saying,” Edna con- 
tinued, “‘that you’d have a chance to have a 
real home then without all kinds of makeshifts? 
I'd like to know where you'd find a prettier one 
than mine this minute!” 

“It is lovely,’’ Mary replied, ‘‘and I could 
envy you your old secretary to distraction if I 
let myself. I must run along, Edna; I’ve salad 
to make.” 

“There you are again!’’ Edna responded. 
“‘With delicatessen shops on every corner! You 
don’t catch me wearing myself out in a kitchen. 
It’s rank inefficiency!” 

Hurrying home, Mary wondered whether 
she really was inefficient. Perhaps it would be 
more sensible to work for a while, long enough 
anyway to get rid of the “‘makeshifts.” 

She was glad that Phil had to go back to the 
office that night. She wanted to think the mat- 
ter out, really to settle it. ‘“The thing to do,” 
she declared, ‘‘is to balance the gains and losses. 
Edna’s gains are easy—furniture and clothes 
and trips. Now what does she lose? In other 
words, what have I to show to balance the old 
secretary? Well, there’s Aunt Mary’s visit for 
one thing. Bless her heart, how she did enjoy it! 
And how I enjoyed having her! And there’s the 
chance to give Essie Faris a rest and to take 
care of little Paul while his mother is in the hos- 
pital. And I ’spect old Mrs. Granger would miss 
running in, and the girls love dropping in when 
they come to town. And Bob—I mustn’t forget 
the way he adores hanging round the kitchen—” 

Mary’s eyes were shining now. Suddenly the 
answer had come to her: ‘‘Furniture can make a 
lovely house, but it needs people doing all sorts 
of homely everyday things and being happy in 
it to make a home.” 
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TROTSKY AND THE ARMY 
¥ 


HE Reds are devoting much attention to 

cavalry, for they are convinced that 

cavalry will play a great réle in the next 
war with Poland. The cavalry is the most 
efficient part of their army. The Reds have 
now fifteen divisions and seven independent 
brigades; each brigade has nearly three thou- 
sand men with four guns, forty-eight heavy 
machine guns and forty-eight light machine 
guns. The cavalry is supposed to be ready for 
action twenty-four hours after mobilization. 

All of the border states are exceedingly 
anxious about one point in the Bolshevist 
military programme: are the chemists 
making poison gas? In order to pierce the veil 
that the Reds have thrown over the secret, 
scores of military agents employed by the 
Poles, the Esthonians, the Latvians and other 
nations have risked their lives—and most of 
them have lost them. 

After all the secret behind the veil is of little 
importance. On paper the whole programme 
is wonderful. The most precise and ample 
arrangements are made for: (1) experiments; 
(2) manufacture; and (3) training. But in 
practice the experiments do not amount to 
much; the manufacture of gas on a large scale 
is not being carried on; and there are few 


instructors. 
The “Chon” troops, or “troops of special 
designation,’ as they are called, are from the 


Bolshevist point of view the most important 
part of the army. They are all Communists 
and their principal duty is to guard the Krem- 
lin and prevent the Soviet’s being overthrown 
by a street revolution. They not only garrison 
the Kremlin, but also occupy all the points of 
vantage round it and the Lubyanka. The 
notorious headquarters of the G. P. U. on the 
Lubyanka are especially well guarded. The 
G. P. U. has sentries posted on housetops; it 
has machine-gun nests from which the sur- 
rounding streets can be swept; and all its 
sentry posts are in telephonic connection with 
the centre. Probably no other government has 
ever made such a scientific study of the prob- 
lem of suppressing a street revolution. 

Of the Red Army leaders Trotsky occupies a 
position equivalent to that of war minister, but 
he does not and never did command soldiers. 
He is undoubtedly a big figure and has done 
much to improve army conditions. By granting 
various privileges to soldiers and ex-soldiers 
and their families, he has tried to make the 
army into a special caste. 

He has found time to take a staff college 
course, is receptive to new ideas and brings a 
fresh and alert mind to bear on military 
problems. He is extremely vain, however, is a 
very bad judge of character, and his judgment 
on all things is generally unsound. As a civilian 
statesman he is weak and undecided, though 
his frequent vitriolic outbursts give a different 
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impression. Being a Jew, he finds himself in a 
curious position at the head of an army that is 
even yet largely anti-Semitic. 

Trotsky is making powerful efforts to abolish 
illiteracy in the army and insists that the 
affirmation to serve the Soviet Republic that 

each new recruit must make after he has been 
some time in barracks must be read by the 
recruit himself. Hence the burning of midnight 
oil in every battalion over the simplest primers 
for children and the constant chant in the day 
time of “A B C; c-a-t, cat,” or their equiva- 
lents in Russian 

All that seems ; laudable, but Trotsky’s object 
is to educate the soldiers in order that they 
may be able to read Bolshevist propaganda; 
and as a matter of fact the smattering of edu- 
cation that they get does more harm than good. 
Nobody in a village is so cocksure, so offensive 
and so anti-religious as the returned soldier who 
has just learned to spell sometimes is. The 
soldier who becomes really well educated is 
likely to be a danger to Bolshevism. The soldier 
who has learned nothing at all is also likely to 
be a danger; stolid, impassive, impenetrable, 
he must remind the Bolshevists too much of 
the great sp he represents—the muzhik, 
whose passive resistance and strong religious 
feeling made the Bolshevists give way in 
March, 1921, more than they had ever given 
way before. 
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MR. PEASLEE OBSERVES A 
CHARITABLE MAN 


ALEB PEASLEE’S face wore a look much 
like that of a cat that has just eaten the 
canary—satisfaction not unmixed with a 

certain fear of results, but the satisfaction pre- 
dominating. Deacon Hyne noticed it and 
pondered the probable cause. 

“Has Wilbur Betton,” Caleb demanded, 
‘been to see you about givin’ anything to Mis’ 
Oscar Miller?” 

“Not me, he \ apihall the deacon replied, ‘‘but 
he whisked in this mornin’ and spoke to my wife 
somethin’ about it; I was down to the store, 
and so I didn’t see him myself. What’s got into 
Wilbur? He ain’t losin’ his mind, you don’t 
s’pose?”’ 

Mr. Peaslee shook his head decidedly. 
“There ain't anything the matter with him. 
There’s two things *bout Wilbur that's jest 
about an equal stand-off: his snugness and his 
unwillin’ness to own up that he’s been wrong 
about anything he’s once give jedgment on; 
and they happened to come into conflict this 
mornin’.”’ 

‘He told my wife he’d gi’n Mis’ Miller a load 
of wood,”’ the deacon said wonderingly, ‘‘and 
he let on if other folks’d do as free as he’d done, 
she could make out to git through the winter 
*thout any cause to worry.’ 

“Free!’”’ Caleb chuckled. “I'll tell you jest 
what happened, Hyne, and then you can make 
up your mind about how free it was. You 
know’s well’s I do, Lysander, jest how stubborn 
and sot Wilbur Betton is. Once he’s said a 
thing is so; he’d lose a cow or the value of one 
"fore he’d give in his a wa'n’t right. 
Like that time you and he and I was ketched 
out in the woods beyond the big lake, and 
Wilbur got kind of turned round and wouldn’t 
b’lieve us when we p’inted out where the east 
was? And when night come on and the moon 
riz right where we’d p’inted he wouldn’t give 
in even then.” 

The deacon smiled at the recollection. 

“And don’t you call to mind too,” Caleb 
went on, “that when the word went out how 
bad they needed money for the Red Cross all 
Wilbur give was a coat that’d got too small for 
him? And he wanted to be put down for fifteen 
dollars, count of him givin’ thirty-five dollars 
for the suit, and the coat ought to be reckoned 
nearly half of that, seein’ he hadn’t been able 
to wear it much! 

‘“‘Well,’’ Caleb said gleefully as he swung into 
his story, “he was down by his woodpile this 
mornin’ pilin’ on a good cord of wood he cal’lated 
to haul to Wallace Ryder’s, I should guess; any- 
way that’s where he delivered the next load 
after he got through at the Widder Miller's. 
I happened along jest as he was toppin’ out the 
oad, and, comin’ along from behind, I could 
see he’d loaded it so fur on to the nigh side of 
his sled that it was bound to tip over if it got 
where the road wasa mite shelvin’. I realized he 
couldn’t see how one-sided it was from where 
he was standin’, so I hollered out to him and 
told him about it. 

“*You ought to git somebody to show you 
how to pile a jag of wood on to a long sled,’ 
says I; ‘you’ ve got that shoved over on to the 
nigh side more’n half the bigness of it,’ I says, 
‘and you'll tip your load over 'fore you’ve gone 
a quarter of a mile!’ 

“The minute I says that,’’ Caleb admitted, 
“his face redded up so I realized I'd ought to 
have spoke diff’rent. 

“*T don’t need to ask advice about loadin’”’ 
he says, kind of stiffish, ‘and as fur’s tippin’ 
over goes, that wood’ll stay on till I git where 
I’m goin’ to leave it. You needn’t be a mite 
uneasy about that!’ And with that he clim’ up 
on to his load and started his hosses 'thout 
askin’ me if I'd have a lift. 

“T kep’ along behind him and watched the 
load sway every time it slewed a mite. Two- 
three times I made sure it was gone, but each 
time Wilbur ketched it by geein’ his hosses a 
speck. At last he swung on to the road that 
goes past Mis’ Miller’s place. 
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“Tt was clean out of my way,” Caleb admit- 
ted, “to foller him down that road, but I 
remembered the water’d been runnin’ over the 
road for a week and freezin’. One side had got 
to be a good foot higher’n the other. 

“Well, Hyne, when Wilbur got there he tried 
to rein the hosses on to the high side, where the 
rut could ketch the runners and hold them from 
roy: but he couldn’t do it. The load started 

ide, and when the sled fetched up agin’ the 
lower side of the road the w kep’ right on 
goin’ and landed in a pile right in the Widder 
Miller’ s dooryard. 

“T guess my bein’ there cost Wilbur a load 
of wood. When he jumped to keep from goin’ 
off with the load he got sight of me comin’ 
along behind; and when I g spoke out to him 
about his sayin’ his load would stay till it got 
where he was cal’latin’ to deliver it he had to 
make up his mind quick betwixt losin’ his wood 
or givin’ in I was right and him wrong. 

““T’m cal’latin’ to leave it here,’ he says, 
‘and make Mis’ Miller a free present of it; 
she'll need it ’fore the winter’s over. And if 
others round the town’ll jest be as free as I be 

to’rds her,’ he says, ‘they’ll see they give her 
poss as much in some way or other. I’m goin’ 
to see every man in the age,’ he went on, 
warmin’ up to it as the notion growed on him— 
and not wantin’ to be the only loser, I s’pose,”’ 
Mr. Peaslee added sapiently. 

“So that’ 's why Wilbur Betton of all men is 
doin’ miss’ nary work for charity,” Caleb 
finished, ‘‘and, as I said, you can jedge for 
yourself how free his givin’ was. One thing more 
I noticed,” he added. ‘‘I saw the next load he 
hauled, —the one to Wallace Ryder’s,—and I 
couldn’t have piled it squarer myself. Wilbur 
don’ t take any chance of bein’ charitable 
more’n once a day!” 
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TWINKLE, TWINKLE LITTLE 
STAR! 


E huge star Betelgeuse, the diameter of 
which is two hundred and forty-two mil- 
lion miles, no longer holds first place in 

the heavens in respect to size. Antares, the 
brightest member of the constellation Scorpio, 
has recently been studied with the interfer- 
ometer, Professor Michelson’s instrument for 
measuring stars, and its diameter has been 
found to be four hundred and twenty million 
miles! Startling as the result is, says the Scien- 
tific American, astronomers had anticipated it. 
Though Antares looks fainter than Betelgeuse, 

it is twice as far away and is in reality three 
times as bright; moreover, it is fully as red as 
Betelgeuse and so probably gives out rather less 
light to the square mile. It is not astonishing to 
find it the bigger of the two stars. Its actual 
luminosity is approximately three thousand 
times that of the sun; its diameter is about five 
hundred times that of the sun, and its superficial 
area is perhaps two hundred and forty thousand 
times as great. The figures show that to the 
square mile Antares gives out only one eightieth 
as much light as the sun gives; that is, the 
surface of the star is much less luminous and 
probably is cooler than the darkest parts of any 
sun spot. Again the fact is not astonishing, for 
the spectrum of Antares marks it decisively as 
one of the least intensely heated of the stars. 
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A ROUND PEG 


HE late Lord Northcliffe in conducting his 

newspaper enterprises had little patience 

with square pegs in round holes. The 
guillotine, says Mr. Reginald Auberon in his 
book the Nineteen Hundreds, was always fall- 
ing at Carmelite House. But if some people 
were pushed down, others were pushed up. A 
Sane subordinate of one day would be, 
much to his surprise, elevated to a responsible 
position the next. As used to.be said, “One 
never knew from day to day if one would be 
running the lift or running the paper.” 

The stock story on the subject is told of 
Charles Hands, then a reporter and now a 
director. Coming up in the lift one day with 
Lord Northcliffe himself, he took off his hat 
and bowed politely to the diminutive lad in 
buttons who clanged the gates after them. 

“I wish you wouldn’t do that sort of thing,” 
said Northcliffe when they were out of earshot. 
“It only makes you look foolish.” 

“Well,” said the imperturbable Hands, who 
was generally regarded as a licensed buffoon, 

“it struck me as rather a sound plan. You see, 
one never knows when that boy will be running 
the paper and will be able to sack me.’ 
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THE TONGUE FOLLOWED THE 
HAND 


HE children of the second grade were 
busily employed on the writing lesson 
when Susie raised her hand. ‘Please, Miss 
i Johnny Phipps isn’t doing the lesson 
right.” 
“What do you mean, Susie?” asked the 
teacher. ‘ 
“Why, the lesson is capital S’s, and he’s 
making L’s. 
“How do you know, Susie? You can’t see his 
copy book.” 
““No’m, but I can see his tongue.” 
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20 Complete Christmas Stores 











in Your Montgomery Ward Catalogue 


Twenty complete Christmas stores, 
hundreds and hundreds of gifts, every- 
thing suitable for Christmas is pictured 
in your Montgomery Ward Catalogue. 


Toys, games, books, jewelry, all the 
season’s novelties, all kinds of practical 
presents—everything to please Man, 
Woman, Child or Infant is offered in 
this complete catalogue. 


If you do not know what to give, your 
catalogue will make you a hundred suggestions. 
It will be your best aid to choosing the right 
gift for every friend and relative. 


And in this great Christmas Catalogue 
everything is ready now. You do not need to 
wait until Christmas is at hand to make your 
selections. You have before you now in your 
Ward Catalogue everything you will want to 
buy for Christmas, 


Start Today Selecting Your 
Gifts for Christmas 
The weeks before Christmas pass by quickly. 
So start today looking through your Catalogue 
and select your gifts carefully. There is an 
increased pleasure both in giving and re- 
ceiving a carefully selected and appropriate gift. 


There are no “Christmas Profits” 
in Montgomery Ward Prices 
There are no Holiday prices, no “Christmas 
profits.” You pay the lowest price of the year 
for every Christmas gift. You buy from Ward’s 
Catalogue at the normal, every day price. 
Your saving in buying from Ward’s is, there- 
fore, greatly increased at Christmas time. So 
study your Catalogue. See for yourself the saving. 
See for yourself how much farther your money 
goes, how many more presents you can buy. No 
one need to be omitted from your Christmas 
list if you let Ward’s Catalogue be your Christmas 
guide, your Christmas store. 


Established 1872 





Order Your Christmas Gifts 
Early. Christmas is just 
around the corner 

We are ready now to handle all Christ- 
mas orders. Our stocks of Christmas 
goods are now complete. Everything is 
ready. So order now. 

Get out your Ward Catalogue today. 
Don’t put it off till Christmas time. 
Don’t wait till some things are gone. 

Start today making up your Christmas 
list. Order early. 
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Finishing Touch 


Tub, bowl, tile floor and walls 
glistening white, and then—Fau- 
cets and shower without a tarnish, 
shining bright as a new dollar 
fresh from the mint. 


is 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 

prevents rust and tarnish on all metal 
surfaces, plain and nickled. A little, 
rubbed on occasionally, penetrates the 
pores and forms a moisture-proof pro- 
tection that defies corrosion. 
Keeps new plumbing fixtures looking 
new and old fixtures looking newer. 
3-in-One is also a wonderful lubricant 
for all light mechanisms. 
All stores in 1-0z., 3-0z. and 8-oz. 
bottles and 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans that 
fit any machine drawer. 
F R E E—Generous sample and Dic- 
tionary of Uses. Request both on a 
postal. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 

130 LE. William St., New York 














for THIS MONTH 


Hedgehog Transformer . . $3.15 

memexGiywel . . 5. 5 se 

Battery Test Clips (each) . . 

199 Tube Adapter 

Licensed Neutrodyne Parts . . 

Rheostats, 6, 25,40ohms . . . 

Variocoupler or Variometer 
degree) each .... 

Erla Reflex Transformer . . . 

Murdock 2000 Ohm Phones . 

Jewell Lightning Arrester 

Cico Two-way Plug . . . 

Cockaday Coil, each. . . 1.89 

Contact Points or Switch 

Stops, perdozen... . 
Special Prices on Tubes, 
Magnet Wire, etc. 

Clip this List—Check Items you 

want. Enclose with Money Order 

Your order will be filled by return mail, 

postage free—Satisfaction or money back 


FANS sarcatxs FREE 


(7 N. LA SALLE R GAINSi 
TRA For Your Spare 11M 
For Your Spare 
I have a few openings for ambi- 

tious folks to distribute my ‘‘1924 ALMANAC 
AND MANUAL OF USEFUL INFORMATION.’’ 

Liberal pay. Experience unnecessary. 

Write for sample. 

G. B. HAYNES, 186 Lincoln St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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weekly paper for allthe family. Issued weekly by 
the Perry Mason Company, The Youth’s Companion. 
Publication office, Concord, N. H., Editorial and business 
offices, 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. Sub- 
scription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, including post- 
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LUPUS 


UPUS is the worst form of tuberculosis of 
the skin. It may occur on any part of the 
body, but in general it occurs only or 

chiefly on the face. It begins, usually in child- 
hood, as a small nodule in the skin just beneath 
the epidermis, semi-lucent and of a yellowish or 
reddish brown color and having what is usually 
described as an “apple jelly” appearance. The 
nodules increase gradually in number and size, 
and the adjacent nodules grow together and 
form patches of variable sizes and of irregularly 
circular outline. After a time the nodules or 
patches first formed either ulcerate or shrivel 
up. That healing process takes place at the 
centre of the patch, which continues to spi 

on the periphery by forming new nodules. The 
healing process always leaves a scar, and if the 
patch is large, one or more unchanged nodules 
will be found imbedded in it; those are simply 
younger nodules and, like the rest, will eventu- 
ally be converted into scar tissue. 

The cheeks and nose are the parts most fre- 
quently affected, but the mucous membranes 
of the nose and mouth are occasionally at- 
tacked. It is believed that the interior of the 
nose is one of the common portals of entry of 
the tubercle bacillus, either by inhalation or 
through the medium of contaminated fingers. 
When the disease is allowed to run on untreated 
hideous deformity of the face may result, 
caused by loss of tissue and by the contracting 
scar tissue on the eyelids or the lips. 

Lupus differs from most forms of tuberculosis 
in that the disease usually remains purely local 
and seldom or never causes death or even 
seriously affects the general health. From an 
aesthetic point of view the sooner treatment is 
begun, the better, for once a scar has formed it 
is permanent. Attention should of course be 
paid to the general condition of the patient, 
but the hope of a cure rests in local treatment. 
When there are only a few nodules or a small 
patch the diseased part may be scraped or cut 
out, or it may be cauterized with a hot iron or 
with chemical agents, or finally it may be 
frozen by carbon dioxide snow. But in most 
cases the best treatment is that by radiation: 
direct sunlight, ultra-violet light, the X rays 
or radium. A combined application of light and 
heat by means of an electric lamp with a special 
reflector sending out parallel rays is also useful. 
Sometimes a combination of methods gives the 
best results. 
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THE MARSEILLAISE 


“CN WEETNESS and strength, high tragedy 
and mirth, 
And but one Calvé on the singing earth,” 


wrote Richard Watson Gilder, and who that 
heard Madame Calvé during her American con- 
cert tour in 1916, when she sang to aid the war- 
stricken people of her beloved France, will not 
agree? In My Life Madame Calvé tells of one 
night before an immense audience in New York 
City. She writes: 

There must have been ten thousand people in 
the great hall of the armory. A platform had 
been built in one corner, and the orchestra and 
chorus of the Metropolitan Opera House had 
been engaged to accompany me. I remember 
that the platform was very high, and that I had 
to climb up to it on a ladder. 

As I looked out over that mass of people I 
was deeply moved. Never before had I sung 
for such an assembly. I was almost frightened, 
but, summoning my courage, I began the Mar- 
seillaise. The opera chorus was supposed to take 
up the refrain, but suddenly the whole huge 
audience burst into thunderous song. The 
throbbing tides of sound imprisoned under the 
glass dome broke over me in crashing waves. I 
rocked like a tree beaten upon by mighty winds. 
It was tremendous, awful—the most over- 
whelming emotion I had ever experienced! I 
burst into tears. The people round me were 
weeping too. I looked at them in despair. 

‘What shall we do now?” I exclaimed. ‘‘How 
are we to sing in this condition?” 

The second stanza was about to begin. I 
thought of Rachel, the great tragédienne who 


used to kneel when she recited the Marseillaise. 
I followed her example and sang the 
stanzas as if in ardent and impassioned prayer. 
My voice was broken with tears, but I was so 
exalted, so filled with flaming patriotism, that I 
truly believe I have never sung the battle hymn 
of France as I did that night! 

The crowd surged forward. I was lifted up 
and carried in triumph through a cheering, 
frantic multitude. Some one put a poilu’s s 
helmet into my hands. I held it out, a suppliant 
for my country. 

“Pour la France!” I cried. 

The improvised alms plate filled and filled 
again as fast as I could empty it. It was as if 
the horn of plenty were pouring its inexhaust- 
ible flood into my hands! 


oy 


SPORTSMEN, HERE’S ANOTHER 


READER who enjoyed the “‘tall’’ story 
recently printed in The Companion 
under the title: Sportsmen, Beat This! 

sends us a yarn told by “The Old Timer” in the 
Magazine of Fun. Here it is: 

I was out fer meat one mornin’, didn’t care 
what kind. ’Bout noon I set down at the foot 
of a tree and ate my lunch; I set a while, and 
then I went to sleep. I don’t know how long I 
slept, but I waked up mighty sudden, thinkin’ 
the alarm clock was goin’ off. 

"Bout six feet in front of me was a nice fat 
rattlesnake with his tail goin’ like a ‘lectric 
buzzer. I drew the old gun up slow an’ easy, 
thinkin’ to clip his head, when out o’ the brush 
off fifty yards or so comes a deer. I concluded 
a club would fix the rattler; pervided he didn’t 
scoot when I shot. 

Jest as I was sightin’ the deer the critter 
acted as if he’d seen a ghost. I looked where 
he was a-lookin’, and out of the brush on tother 
side comes a bear. A bear skin is wuth more’n a 
deer’s, and I’d ruther have a dead bear round 
than a live one, so I drew a bead an’ fired 

Wal, it seems while I was sleepin’ the muz- 
zle o’ my gun had been a-diggin’ in the ground, 
an’ when I fired she busted. I didn’t know much 
for the next few minutes. When I came too I 
was pretty nigh standin’ on my head some 
twenty feet back in the brush. While I was 
rte A ad myself out I felt somethin’ soft 
under me an’ found twas a pair o’ rabbits; I'd 
killed 'em when I lit. ‘‘Wal,”’ says I, “this ain’t 
so bad; I’m still livin’, and here’s my supper!” 

When I got out to where the mine had ex- 
oq so to speak, there laid a big coon with 

s head stove in. Jest beyond him the rattler 
was stretched out dead as a nail. I looked out 
where the bear had been, and, by thunder, 
there he was—dead! I looked over tother side, 
an’ there was the deer a-layin’ on his back! I 
begun to think we'd all been struck by lightnin’, 
but I finally figgered it out. My bullet had got 
the bear all right square through the heart. 
The end of the gun barrel, which blew off, fixed 
the deer. The coon was on a limb over my head, 
and the stock of the gun went up an’ brought 
him down. What killed the rattler? Well,-sir, 
the bunch o’ dirt that bust the gun fell in his 
mouth, an’ he choked to death. His ile come 
in right handy to limber up my stiff j’ints after 

t experience, an’ me a-luggin’ meat to camp 
fer two days after it. 


o:¢ 
THE ILLITERATE’S LETTER 


NE of the most pathetic figures in the 
Great War was the soldier who could not 
read or write. In Moonlight Schools Mrs. 

Cora Wilson Stewart tells how one illiterate 
soldier was wont to ‘“‘write home.” 

“Will you address a dozen envelopes for me to 
my mother, please?’’ one man said to another at 
a Y. M. C. A. hut in France. 

“Certainly,” was the reply. “But why a 
dozen? Are you planning to write to her every 
day? You must be a dutiful son!” 

“No, these are to last me a year,’’ said the 
first soldier. “‘I promised my mother that I’d 
get some envelopes addressed and that once a 
month I’d slip a dollar bill into one and mail it 
to her, and by that she’d know that I was still 


alive.” 
2 -o 
‘GETTING IN FIRST LICKS 


GOOD many nations have been known to 
justify their own aggression upon their 
neighbors much as a little girl named 

Katherine explained her treatment of her 
sister Margaret. 

The quarrel between the two children, says 
the Argonaut, waxed hot and furious. Kather- 
ine hit Margaret with a stick, and then their 
father interfered. 

“Katherine,” he said, “did you hit Margaret 
with that stick?”’ 

Katherine defiantly confessed her guilt. 

“Why did you do it?’”’ demanded the father. 

“Because,” Katherine retorted, and right- 
eous indignation flashed in her eyes, ‘‘after- 
wards she hit me!” 

od 


WHY BRING IT BACK THEN? 


S a striking example of ‘commercial 
candor” Punch tells of the grocer who 
remarked cheerfully to his customer: 

“If ever I sell you a bad egg, Mr. Clibbitt, 
bring it back, and I'll give you another one.” 
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The eight absorbing serial stories that The Companion will 
print during the coming year will appear in the following order: 





I. BUCKSKIN AND DESERT, by Mr. Joseph T. Kescel, is a 
rattling narrative of stirring adventure in the mining regions of the 
West. Dal Hamilton, the young hero, has an exciting struggle for a 





sg 











mine with Mexican Pete, in which he is ably helped by Lee Lung, 3 i peer ‘ oN ae 
most wonderful of Chinamen. A ee, oe 
An illustration by Mr. Rodney Thomson 
II. BUFF ALO HORN, by Mr. Frank ¢. Robertson, a sequel to for FIGGY DUFF POT by Capt. Theodore Goodridge Roberts 


A Message to Chief Joseph, is an Indian story in which incident follows 

incident with the incessant patter of raindrops on the roof. Dave and Leander, 
the old mountaineer, and those delightful horses Remorse and Brogan again 
prove too much for the wily and cruel chief Buffalo Horn. 


Ill, THE PEARLS OF QUOGHOGGAR, by Mr. C. A. Stephens, tells 
how Katherine Edwards hunted herbs in Maine and found pearls. The story, 
which has all the charm that wins readers in the author’s other stories of the 
Old Home Farm, is a wholesome tale of a girl’s enterprise and pluck. 








IV. FIGGY DUFF POT, by Capt. Theodore Goodridge Roberts, a 
dramatic emotional tale of primitive life and passion in Labrador, narrates the 
routing of Pat Dikeman, a villainous trader, and the freeing of a fishing 
community from his clutches. Kathleen is a charming heroine, and Corney 
is a brave and resourceful hero. 


V. THE WINGFIELD PAGEANT, by Mr. Ralph D. Paine, tells how 
Wingfield celebrated its two hundred and fiftieth anniversary. It is full of 
incident, now laughable, now stirring, now poetic; for there are Indians in the 
ins Seles SORREIn EHTUEE te ee Geuaes Wha show and hardy settlers and a burning fort and a gallant ship that sails up 

the river to the town. It will entertain every reader whether old or young. 





VI. TREASURE SWAMP, by Mr. Frank Lillie Pollock, is a tale of 
struggle, discovery and adventure, in which a despised Canadian swamp eas tedbeaaee tlieal he Wc Poo @. taoiedi 
turns out to be a treasure indeed. 


She fages Devoted to Miscellany a 


BVERY number of The Companion contains 

a page or more of readable miscellany. The 
adventures and observations of Mr. Caleb Peaslee— 
the moral philosopher so well liked by our readers 
—form only one of the delightful features of the 
page, which is filled with short items, either original 
or quoted from the best new books—delightful bits 
that, like shelled nuts, are all pleasure and no trouble. 




































suspicious part. 


The Companion every year. 


may judge the collection as a whole. 





An illustration by Mr. A. O. Scott for THE WINGFIELD PAGEANT by Mr. Ralph D. Paine 


Stories for Girls 


MISS ELIZABETH HOWARD ATKINS writes The 
Dress, a story full of charm and sentiment and inspiration. 


MRS. KATHERINE M. HARBAUGH writes Finger 
Bowls and Accomplishments, a tale of a captivating girl who 
knows how to cook, though she’s never seen a finger bowl. 


MISS MARGUERITE ASPINWALL contributes The 
Magic Chest, a story of an old trousseau, a rich girl, a poor girl 
and which had the prettier dresses. 


MISS GRACE MARGARET GALLAHER tells 
vivaciously the tale of Twenty-Four Hours and the lesson 
they taught to a popular and generous girl. 


MR. JAMES P. LONG gives us Whitefish, New Pota- 
toes and Strawberries, in which a girl and her brother teach 
each other something about essentials and about frills. 


She Children’s Page 3 


D° you know Little Bear, whose 
portrait accompanies this para- 
graph? Thestories about him are char- 
acteristic of the Children’s Page. It 
is a joy to little children and a great 
help to their mothers, who will find 
t ita treasure box of taking jingles, brisk 

” little stories and delightful pictures. 
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VII. THE MYSTERIOUS TUTOR, by Miss Gladys Blake, is a tale 
of the South. The winning boys and girls of the Cuthbert family solve a 
strange mystery in which their foreign tutor, Mr. Louis Dahl, plays a 


VII. THE COASTS OF PERIL, by Mr. George Allan England, con- 
cerns a boy who as stowaway, cookee and fisherman finds his way to quaint 
St. Pierre—a vivid picture of the fishing folk of the northeastern coast. 


Short Stories (jrave and (jay B 


More than two hundred readable short stories appear in 
Those that we specify here are 
merely a typical handful—a sample from which the reader 
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An illustration by Mr. Charles Lassell 
for THE BARB OF CARIBOU BONE by Mr. William Byron Mowery 





Stories for Boys 


MR. NEIL ESTES COOK contributes April Fool, the 
diverting tale of a tenderfoot who got even with some practical 
jokers, and Demetrius the Great, the uproarious story of an 
athlete who won a track meet all by himself. 


LIEUT. WARREN H. MILLER writes The Great 
Kapatong, a strange and exciting adventure among the 


_ Dyaks of Borneo. 


MR. FRANK C. ROBERTSON writes Dust, the most 
original, ingenious and thrilling tale of adventure with Indians 
that has been written for many a day. 


MR. AND MRS. ROBERT C. OSBORNE write 
Running Things at Headquarters, the tale of a resourceful boy, 
the knife of a mowing machine and some bandits. 


LIEUT. JAMES S. ELDREDGE sends A Satisfactory 
Conclusion, the story of a thrilling race in aeroplanes by rival 
mail pilots. 


Stories for Everyone 


MRS. EDITH M. LEAVELL tells of Pa Weinert and 
Autosuggestion, a delightful, humorous tale of the purchase 
of an automobile. 


DR. THOMAS B. 
MARQUIS writes Buffalo 
Heart, Indian Policeman, an 
impressive tale of loyalty to 
a friend. Luckily the reserva- 
tion doctor learned the secret. 


MR. W. B. MOWERY 
contributes The Barb of Car- 
ibou Bone, an intense story 
of the superstitions and the 
dangers of wildest Labrador, 
and Old Scores, the power- 
ful story of a dog, a crimi- 
nal and a barren island. 


MR. C. A. STE- 
PHENS sends us When 
the White-Throated Pan- 
thers Came, the tale of Jona- 
than Edwards and the oxen 
from the lumber camp; The Great Bear Year, in which a 
“racer” helps a lover to his bride; and Two Gold Slugs from 
Oregon, a tale of the old squire, a troublesome neighbor and 
some mischievous boys. 








An illustration by Mr. John Goss for 
THE DRESS by Miss Elizabeth Howard Atkins 
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HE articles will be of a 

highly popular character. 
They will include two fasci- 
nating series of papers as read- 
able as any stories, yet full of 
valuable and varied informa- 
M,... tion. The first of these series 
is entitled 


GREAT AMERICAN ANIMALS 


It deals with the Musk Ox, the Moose, the Cougar, 
the Grizzly Bear, the Buffalo and the Caribou and 
is from the pen of that great naturalist and enter- 
taining writer 


Mr. W. T. Hornaday 
Director of the Bronx Zodlogical Park 





The Grizzly, by Charles Livingston Bull 





The second series is entitled 


CHRONICLES OF ADVENTURE 


In them persons who,have been placed in the last 


extremity of danger relate in the most’ spirited way 
and in fascinating detail experiences that will aston- 
ish and thrill every reader. They include adventures 


In sailing a small boat in a hurricane, 
narrated by Mr. W. Sprague Brooks 
In journeying by sledge in the Arctic, 
narrated by Mrs. Margaret K. Harrais 
In dealing with circus animals, 
narrated by Mr. Frank Braden 


In eluding murderous Mexicans, 
narrated by Mr. A. Mostyn Lloyd 


In capturing wild animals in India, 
narrated by Mr. W. Henry Sheak 





The Departments 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
HOME CALENDAR 


is an established favorite. It is attractive, legible and 
convenient. It will be sent to every new subscriber 


Bi igpeneenn will also be various thoughtful articles on 
problems of conduct and culture. Two authors, 
Dr. S. S. Drury and Miss Frances L. Warner, already 
favorites with Companion readers write most of them. 


Dr. Drury contributes several of his charmingly 
colloquial discourses—among other topics, on Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Putting Yourself in His Place. 


Miss Warner 


writes three sparkling 
papers for girls: The Girl 
Who Missed College, 
The Critical Girl and 
What Do You Like? 


Mr. K. C. M. Sills 


president of Bowdoin 
College writes on going 
to college, and 


Mr. H.S. Canby 


literary editor of the 
New York Evening Post 
writes ona boy’sreading. 





An illustration made by Mr.R.L.Lambdin 
for the Great Kapatong, a story of the 
Borneo Dyaks by Warren H. Miller. 


Other interesting articles are: 


Some Old Swimmin’ Holes, by Rev. Francis E. Clark 
From Cattle Range to Abattoir, by Mr. Jerry A. Pierce 
New Ways of Life on Prairie Farms, by Mr. C. M. Harger 
Hunting in Pennsylvania, by Mr. Lewis E. Theiss 
Sergeant Major John Champe, by 
Maj. Gen. William Harding Carter 


Adventurous Gardening, 
by Mr. Lewis E. Theiss 


When opportunity offers The Companion 
will print authoritative papers on timely 
topics. All in all we have never before had 
articles so attractive in their variety and 
vivacity as those we shall print in 1924. 





and to every old subscriber who renews for 1924. 





The Boys’ Page, the Girls’ Page, 
the Mamily Page, the Health Article, 
Stamps to Stick, Nature and Science, 
Companion Receipts, Nuts to Crack 
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Me ditorial Page 


The Editorial Page of THE 
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aan 


—our readers know them all. They 
are notable for the range, the variety, 
the accuracy and the clearness of 
the information that they furnish and 
for the help they give to boys and 
girls in their studies and sports and 
to their elders in household and busi- 
ness problems of all sorts. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION is noted 
for its clear, temperate, nonpartisan 
exposition of the questions of the day. 
It is an unexcelled source of accurate 
information and unbiased comment. 
The articles are written by men ex- 
ceptionally well informed, many of 
whom have a national reputation. 
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“The Six Minute Breakfast 


A delicious, digestible, six-minute breakfast . . . with Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour. 
First put on your pan or griddle. While it heats add water or milk to Pillsbury’s 
and your batter is done. Grease the hot pan a bit and pour it in. Six minutes 
in all and your first plate of fluffy, golden-brown cakes is ready. GQ, Pillsbury’s 
Make this test yourself om | Pancake Flour makes such tempting pancakes, so delicate and digestible, be- 
Pour a litde Pillsbury’s Pan- : cause we select the finest-grade flours, the highest-standard ingredients, then 
cakeFlourintoyourhand Note WN, blend and sift them until powder-fine. G| With Pillsbury’s you need add only 
Pillsbury’s high-grade floure water or milk. This creamy batter makes delicious, delicately browned pan- 


Rub it with your finger — see cakes with a real wheat flavor. Why not have them for breakfast tomorrow? 
how smooth it is— its fine, 

velvetytexture. Now you know 
why Pillsbury’s makes such 


perfect pancakes, Pancake H our 


Justa gumend coqens will being “emus Pansies end Mow ws Mike Than” 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 





Wheat. 


rae . Pillsbury’s Family of Foods: 
One of the family- Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pancake Flour Buckwheat Pancake Flour 


Health Bran Wheat Cereal Rye Flour Graham Flour Farina 





